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Current Topics. 


Ar rue last sitting of the Vacation Court there was a list of 
thirty-eight matters, and decrees nisi in thirty divorce actions 
were made absolute. At the rising of the court, Mr. Justice 
Bucknitt said that this was the last Vacation Court that he 
should hold, and he could not leave without thanking the bar 
for the kindness they had shown him, which had enabled him to 
do his first vacation work with much greater ease than he had 
anticipated. Mr. Bramwet Davis, K.C., on behalf of the bar, 
said that they could not thank his lordship too much for the 
courtesy he had exhibited towards them. 





No rnviration for next year’s provincial meeting was received 
at Liverpool, although it was asked for by the president. It 
will be a misfortune if no local law society comes forward with 
a proposal, since the meetings in various of the country 
are an important means of stimulating interest in the Law 
Society and of enabling members in the provincies to fraternize 
with their London brethren. No doubt, however, unless a local 
law society is large and powerful, like the Liv society, 
the cost of the amg is a heavy tax on the mem and we 
think it is worthy of consideration whether the Law Society 
might not offer a contribution towards the expenses. 





THE PROVINCIAL meeting of the Law Society—the fourth which 
has been held in Liverpool—was a brilliant success. There was 
a record attendance, at least 600 members being present. This 
is hardly to be wondered at, ‘considering the magnificent 
hospitality of the Liv Law Society, who — every- 
thing—banquet, entertainments and excursions—free of charge to 
members. Too much cannot be said of the skill, care, and 
liberality with which ovenyeng connection with the meeting 
was planned and carried out. e only thing beyond manage- 
ment was the weather, but even this was at first merciful, 
although on Wednesday there was a relapse to the established 
condition of pouring rain, The were numerous and 
mostly valuable, but the time available for the ing of them 
and the president’s address (which took an hour and a- and 
for the subsequent discussions, was too short, notwithstanding 
that on Wednesday the meeting commenced half an hour earlier 
than the time stated in the programme. Six papers remained 





Tux pury of the State to award com ion to v4 
who bas undergone imprisonment for a crime of whi fe was 
innocent is considered in one of the Italian periodicals. The 
writer, Fr with some experience of the Sicilian Courts, 
asserts that in at least 10 cent. of the convictions at the 
assizes the evidence is insufficient to establish the guilt of the 
persons accused, We cannot think that e familiar with 
the proceedings at assizes and sessions in this country would 
make a similar estimate cf the proportion of cases in which the 
5! 
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conviction was erroneous. It must not be forgotten that in 
many cases the accused person is of evil repute and the 
associate of those who live by crime, and though the doctrine of 
estoppel cannot be applied to criminal cases, it may be easily 
understood that cases may arise in which a wrongful conviction 
is really brought about by the conduct of the person charged. 
But we are strongly of opinion that the conclusion of the writer 
—that the State ought to make ample compensation to anyone 
who has suffered imprisonment for a crime of which he is 
innocent—is correct. The Crown has recently awarded com- 
pensation for wrongful imprisonment to prisoners who had been 
unjustly condemned and who had afterwards received a pardon. 
But the Legislature has made no provision for such cases, and 
some enactment might be framed which would, not merely 
ren a money compensation for the person unjustly punished, 
ut would also devise some procedure for proclaiming his 
innocence. 





Tue Ancio-FRENcH arbitration agreement, which is stated to 
have been signed this week, is not unlikely to prove the fore- 
runner of, and a precedent for, other agreements of the same 
kind between other Powers. By article 19 of the Hague Con- 
vention, signed in 1899, it was provided that “the High Con- 
tracting Parties reserved to themselves the right of concluding 

ments with a view to recourse to arbitration in all cases 
which they shall consider it possible to submit thereto”; and 
the recent agreement shews the narrow range of cases which 
will be submitted to the tribunal. In order to come within 
the agreement, the difference must be one (1) of a 
juridical order, (2) not possible to be settled by means of 
pe awe £ ‘3) not involving either the vital interests or the 
independence or honour of the two contracting States, and (4) not 
involving the interests of a third Power. And before the differ- 
ence can be submitted to the Tribunal, the contracting States 
must sign “‘a special arbitration bond,” setting forth clearly the 
subject in dispute, the extent of the powers of the arbitrators, and 
the details to be observed as to the constitution of the Tribunal 
and its procedure. it is obvious that on every one of the 
extremely vague essential conditions (except perhaps the 4th) 
either Power may deny that the question is capable of being 
referred to the tribunal under the agreeinent, and so long as it 
does so there can apparently be no reference. It can only be by 
mutual goodwill that any dispute reaches the tribunal. But 
if this goodwill exists, the question is usually ‘possible to be 
settled by means of diplomacy,” and if not, it would be likely to 
be referred to the tribunal without any such general agreement 
as that which has been signed. We do not understand, there- 
fore, either the opinions as to the great importance of the 
agreement or the doubts as to whether this country has not gone 
too far in entering into the agreement, which have been expressed 
by the daily journals. The agreement appears to be chiefly 
important as a further recognition of The Hague Tribunal as a 
proper court of arbitration for the settlement of minor inter- 
national disputes. 





Tue secessiry under which Mr. Gray Hitt found himself of 
repeating in his presidential address the arguments for the 
shortening of the Long Vacation emphasises the exceeding 
slowness with which judicial reform moves. The whole 
om te was fully dealt with by Mr. Rawzz in his paper 

at the annual provincial meeting at Liverpool in 1895, 
and it was shewn that the institution of the Long Vacation 
with its present excessive length is the outcome of causes 
which have long been obsolete. The vacation is now no 
longer a matter of harvesting; it is simply a matter of 
holidays. Even the slight change of shifting its commencement 
to the 1st of August—a far more convenient date than the 12th 
—is obstinately resisted by those under whose control the question 
reste—and resisted, it may fairly be said, for reasons which are 
not purely unselfish. And no hint has hitherto been given of 
any disposition to shorten the vacation to two months, a period 
which is amply long enough for all purposes. Mindful of past 
experience, Mr. Gray Hitt not unnaturally despairs of any 
early response to the protests continually made by those who 
realize the burden upon litigants of the present state of things. 
“Proposals,” he says, “‘to shorten the Long Vacation have 





already been made many times; and I admit that when I¢ 

template the weight of the stolid resistance which has hithey 
been offered to them by those in authority, I am not encouras 
to nurse any extravagant hope of reform.” The word “stoli 
expresses the attitude of the powers that be excellently. Th 
is no reason for this aye stoppage of the administration 
justice, but it is pleasant to the favoured few, and that ij 
sufficient. Yet it is obvious enough that arrangements could k 
made for providing the judiciary with all the holidays they om 
reasonably require without keeping the courts closed for tm 
weeks at a stretch. 








Tue Merrorouiran Electric Supply Co. (Limited) hay 
recently preferred a charge against one of their customers fg 
“stealing electricity” within the meaning of the Electr 
Lighting Acts. The courts have for many years extended th 
list of things which may be the subject of larceny at commm 
law, but when in the year 1853 a householder was indicted for 
stealing gas by diverting it in its course to the meter, it wa 
argued that he had not been guilty of an act of larceny, 
The case, Reg. v. White, is reported (1 Dears. OC. 0. 203). By the 
Gasworks Clauses Act, s. 18, a penalty, which may be recovered 
by summary proceedings, is imposed upon any person who shall 
fraudulently use the gas of the undertakers, but the gas com. 
pany did not proceed under this section, but preferred an indict 
ment for stealing gas, at the quarter sessions. The prisoner 
was found guilty, and a case having been stated for the opinion 
of the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, it was argued 
that there was no larceny of the gas; that the company 
delivered the gas to the prisoner from their own main int 
his entrance pipe with liberty to him to burn as much 
he pleased, and he was to account and pay for the 
amount taken and burnt. To constitute a larceny there must be 
a taking animo furandi, either actual or constructive, against the 
owner’s will, but in the particular case the gas which went 
into the prisoner’s possession went there by permission of the 
owners. This argument was not accepted by the court, who 
affirmed the conviction, Lord OCampsett saying that ther 
might be larceny of gas, just as much as of wine or oil; that the 
only question was whether there was a felonious asportation, 
and that this was clearly proved. The Chief Justice added that 
the fact that the Gasworks Clauses Act had added additional 
penalties for the offence did not reduce it to a lower grade. 
This decision was probably considered by those who framed the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882, and it was accordingly provided by 
section 23 that any person who maliciously or fraudulently 
abstracts, causes to be wasted or diverted, consumes, or uses aly 
electricity, shall be guilty of simple larceny, and punishable 
accordingly. The Legislature has, therefore, put an end to any 
discussion as to whether electricity can be the subject of 
larceny. 





Tue case of Re Slobodinsky, which came before Wrieut, J., 
in July last, has added another to the cases which have decided 
that an insolvent debtor cannot by forming and registering 4 
company for the purpose of acquiring his business and assets 
prevent these assets from being claimed by the trustee under 4 
subsequent bankruptcy. One of the first of these cases was 2 
Carey (1895, 2 Q. B. 624). There the bankrupt, at a time when 
he was deeply involved in debt, sold his business to a company 
which was formed for the purpose of purchasing it. It was 

rovided that he should be the managing director of the company 
for three years. ‘The subscribers to the memorandum of associa- 
tion were either his relatives or employees. No shares were 
issued to the public, but a large number of fully paid-up shares 
was issued to the debtor. Upon these facts the learned judge 
(Vavonan Wiii1aMs, J.) came to the conclusion that, though the 
sale of the business was outwardly complete and the company 
formed in accordance with the statute, the business continued 
to be carried on by the debtor for his exclusive benefit; that 
the vendor was in reality the principal, and the company 
his agent, and that upon his bankruptcy the business ¢ 
assets of the company formed part of his property divisible 
among his creditors, subject to a first charge in favour of the 
creditors of the company. te Carey was followed by Sa/omomy. 
Salomon (1897, A. o. 








22), in which it was held that it was not 
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contrary to the true intent and meaning of the Companies Act, 
1862, for a trader, in order to limit his liability and obtain the 

erence of a debenture-holder over other creditors, to sell his 
on to.a limited company consisting only of himself and six 


members of his own family, the business being thensolvent. In 


that case, however, the trader had not become bankrupt, and it 


~ was followed by Re Hirth (1899, 1 Q. B. 612), which decided 


that the converson by an insolvent trader of his business into a 
“one-man” company without any consideration in cash, with 
intent to defeat judgment creditors, would—if it took place 
within the period to which the title of the trustee related—be 
considered as an act of bankruptcy, and this even after a 
wading-we order had been made, the liquidator being ordered 
to pay to the trustee in bankruptcy the money in his hands so far 
as it represented the business and assets which the trader pur- 
ported to sell to the company. The Court of Appeal proceeded 
upon the ground that the transaction of sale between thetrader and 
the company was a juggle and a fraud. 





Tue SAME view was taken by Wricut, J., in the case of Re 
Slobodinsky. In this case there was an additional fact. Stoxo- 
pInsky, an insolvent trader, sold and transferred his business 
and book debts, and also the business of one Metinsky, 
which he had contracted to purchase, to a company which 
he promoted for that purpose. The purchase-money, £35,539, 
was paid as to £400 in cash, as to £10,000 in 100 debentures 
of £100 each of the company, ani as to the balance in fully 
sated shares of the company. The bulk of these de- 

mtures was allotted to nominees of Stopopinsky, two of 
them being cash creditors, and he retained a small number 
himself. The £400 was paid to Metinsxy, who also received 
thirty of the debentures. The first acting directors of the 
company were the mere instruments of the trader in carrying 
through this transaction, which divested him of substantially the 
whole of his property and left him with trade creditors to a 
large amount Otelly unprovided for. But Mxtrnsxy’s business 
was genuine, and he acted in good faith and without notice of any 
fraud. Within three months of the transaction, SLopopINsKY was 
adjudicated bankrupt, and Wricut, J., held that the transfer 
to the company was fraudulent and an act of bankruptcy within 
sub-section 1 (5) of section 4 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883. 
But with regard to Mztisxy, the learned judge held that he 
was protected by section 49 of the Act, and that his debentures 
were a charge upon the property of the bankrupt in the hands 
of the trustee. The raed judge held that the bankrupt had 
been guilty of fraud in promoting the company and in making over 
his business to it, and that it was immaterial that he might 
have believed that the company would succeed, as he had no 
right to expose his creditors to the risk of finding that the shares 
and debentures were no equivalent for the assets of their debtor 
which had been assigned to the company. The learned judge 
further held that the company knew and had notice of the 
fraud, for the fraudulent debtor was himself the author of the 
existence of the company, having himself brought it into exist- 
ence for the purpose of committing this fraud. This reasoning 
is somewhat refined, but we think the decision of the learned 
judge upon the nature of the transaction will be generally 
approved. 


Conrrary To general expectation, the last session of Parlia- 
ment did not close before the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1903, 
e law. It appears as an Act in a very different form from 

that which it had hn introduced as a Bill. Whether or not 
it works well will to a great extent depend on the rules which 
have yet to be made for carrying the Act into effect. If those 
Tules are satisfactory, there seems little reason why the Act 
should not, to a great extent, meet the demand in the interests of 
justice which has called it into being. To the profession at nage 
it ought certainly to be acceptable, for it provides that the 
expenses of the defence of a poor prisoner, who is defended under 
the Act, including the cost of a copy of the deposition, the fees 
of solicitor and counsel, and the expenses of witnesses, shall be 
allowed and paid in the same manner as the expenses of a prose- 
cution for felony. The scale of payment, however, has yet to be 
fixed by rules. By the provisions of the Act (which is to come 








into operation on the 1st of January, 1904) a prisoner may be 
thus defended at the public expense, where, having regard 
to the nature of the defence set up and the poverty of 
the prisoner, it appears desirable in the interests of 
justice. He must, however, obtain a certificate entitling 
him to be so defended, either from “the committing justices, 
upon the committal of the prisoner for trial,” or else from “‘ the 
judge of a court of assize or chairman of a court of quarter 
sessions, at any time after reading the depositions.” Here, it is 
submitted, is a slight defect in the Act. If such a certificate is 
not asked for when the prisoner is committed, there seems to be 
no possibility of getting a certificate until just before trial. 
When once the committing justices have committed, their 
jurisdiction to certify has veased. They do not seem to have 
any power to certify on a subsequent day between the day of 
committal and the assizes. No doubt in the majority of cases 
the provisions may prove sufficient; but it is easy to imagine a 
case where a prisoner who is committed does not fully realize 
the gravity of his position and the need of legal aid until after 
he has been committed. In such a case, however, there appears 
to be no way by which he can obtain the full advantage of the 
Act. He must wait till the judge comes, but then it may be 
too late to properly prepare his defence. A man in such a 
position ought to be given the right to apply for a certificate to 
the bench which committed him, at any sessions before the 
assizes. If, however, he has once applied and been refused, 
he ought not to be allowed to make successive applications. 
Probably justices will in most places be very chary of granting 
these certificates. Where a certificate is refused, however, the 
judge can override such refusal and grant one. The example 
set by the judges in their selection of fitting cases will no doubt 
in time affect the magistrates. It is, therefore, much to be hoped 
that the judges will take consistent and harmonious views as to 
the proper scope of the Act. 





THE PRINCIPLE that a woman who commits a larceny in concert 
with the husband is in certain cases presumed to have acted 
under his coercion, and is therefore excused from punishment, has 
been well established in decisions dating back for centuries. 
There is still a good deal of vagueness as to the exact limits of 
the principle, but in a recent case the magistrate at the 
Marylebone police-court has carried it very far indeed. A 
woman and her husband were charged respectively with stealing 
and receiving certain property. It was proved that the woman 
was employed as housemaid in the prosecutor’s house, while the 
husband lived elsewhere. The woman stole the goods in ques- 
tion in the house, and then took them out of the house and handed 
them to her husband, who disposed of them. The magistrate dis- 
missed the charge as to the woman, and is reported to have said 
that, according to the old legal maxim, if a wife acts in concert 
with her husband, she is supposed to be under the husband’s 
control, and, therefore, is not responsible. If the facts were as 
stated, we do not hesitate to say that the magistrate made a 
serious mistake in his reading of the law. According to a 
long series of cases, it seems to be well established that the 
presumption in favour of a wife’s having acted under the coercion 
of her husband is only raised when she commits a felony in his 
presence. It is no excuse in law that she acted under his strong 
persuasion, or even threats, if she did the criminal act in his 
absence. Among cases to this effect may be mentioned Rear v. 
Hughes (2 Lewin C. CO, 229), which, as far as we koow, has never 
been dissented from. There a woman, under the influence and 
directions of her husband, uttered certain counterfeit bank notes. 
When she negotiated the notes, her husband was not present. The 
court held that, in order to raise the presumption of coercion, “‘ it is 
absolutely necessary that the husband should be actually present 
aad taking a part in the transaction. Here it is entirely the 
act of the wife. . + The coercion must be at the time of 
the act done, and then the law, out of tenderness, refers it 
grees Lae to his ee but oe has been —— 

is absence, no subsequent act of his (although it might possi 
make him an accessory to the felony of his wife) cates tnt 
to what was done in his absence.”” The rule is thus stated by 


Sir J. F, Srgenen in his Digest of the Criminal Law: “If a 
married woman commits a theft, or receives stolen goods knowin 
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them to be stolen, in the presence of her husband, she is pre- 
sumed to have acted under his coercion, and such coercion 
excuses her act.” All authority, therefore, seems to be against 
the recent statement of the law made by the magistrate. It is 
certainly open to doubt how far the rule, as established by 
authority, is beneficial to the community ; but to extend the 
principle to the case of a woman systematically stealing her 
master’s in his house and handing them over to her 
husband outside the house, would be dangerous in the extreme. 





THE mPoRTANT question of keeping clients’ money separate 
from other money was dealt with at the Liverpool meeting both 
by the President in his address and by Mr. J. H. Cooxz, of 
Winsford, in his paper entitled “Suggestions for the Efficient 
and Economical Conduct of a Solicitor’s Office.” Having regard 
to the failures of recent years, and to the heavy loss which has 
been inflicted on clients, there is no doubt a very great deal to 
be said in favour of solicitors keeping a strict distinction 
between money of their clients and their own money, and 
this requires the maintenance of separate banking accounts. 
This mode of preventing any unconscious dealing with 
money of the former kind was very strongly advocated 
by Mr. Goppzn in a paper read at the Weymouth 
meeting in 1900. The plan, he then observed, had been in 
operation in many, and in large and leading, businesses for many 
years, and the solicitors who used it said that the comfort and 
assurance it gave could not be exaggerated. This was three 
years ago, and we may assume that a precaution of such obvious 
utility 1s now still more generally adopted. Mr. Gray Hi 
recommends the keeping of special separate accounts for separate 
trusts of importance, and a separate general account for all other 
moneys which are not the solicitor’s own property, with, of 
course, a private account beside. Mr. J. H. Cooxe also is in 
favour of three separate accounts, but he distinguishes upon a 
different system. He suggests (1) a clients’ account; (2) 
an office account; and (3) a private account. Into the 
merits of particular modes of separating accounts we need 
not inquire. Each solicitor will be able to judge what 
system best suits the requirements of his own business. As Mr. 
Gray Hux points out, a solicitor should, as far as practicable, 
avoid having the moneys of clients under his control. Each 
solicitor can also determine whether the size of his business 
makes it a prudent precaution to have his books periodically 
audited by an accountant. But whatever plan is adopted in 

i cases the essential point is that, in some way or other, 
solicitors should so conduct their business as to render it 
impossible for the safety of their clients’ money to be 





Tue parze read by Mr. Anruur S. Maruez at the Liverpool 
meeting on “The Constitution of the Rule Committee of the 
Supreme Court” contains some excellent suggestions for the 
improvement of the representation of solicitors on that body, 
and also for the more efficient carrying on of its work. Since 
1894 the Rule Committee has included a practising solicitor, but 
he must be the President of the Law Society for the time being ; 
and while this requirement is a guarantee of the individual 

i and influence of each successive representative of 
solicitors, yet the yearly change detracts from the efficiency of 
the work on the committee which such representativecan do. To 
enable a man to familiarize himself with the work of the com- 
mittee and to take his due share in it, he should sit upon it for 
a certain number of years. Mr. Maren also claims that the 
committee should be increased by the inclusion of a solicitor 
representing the provincial law societies, and the addition would 
be valuable both for the purpose of enabling the committee 
to give due weight to matters, such as practice in the district 
registries, which specially affect country solicitors, and 
also as giving further representation on the committee to 
solicitors who are the class most in touch with the requirements 
of litigants and who feel most keenly the result of defects 
in procedure. The other suggestion made by Mr. Maruze is 
one the necessity for which has long been apparent to anyone 
who has considered how the Rule Committee can be made an 





efficent instrument for introducing improvements in practice. | establishment of a School of Law, which he delivered ia 


With the methods of the committee’s work we do not profess to 


be familiar, but it may not unjustly be said that its acts are 
rather the result of happy chance than of a regular and 
thorough survey of the needs revealed by experience. Mr, 
MaruER advocates the appointment of a special official, “ whose 
duty it would be to keep a record so far as possible of all 
decisions on practice and procedure or otherwise affecting the 
rules, and to whom suggestions might from time to time be sent 
by judges, masters, registrars, the Bar Council, the Law Society, 
or any provincial law society, and who would, after considering 
these suggestions, bring them before the Rule Committee.” It 
is matter of surprise that the advantages of such an appointment 
have not long ago commended it to the notice of the authorities 
at the Law Courts. 








The Proposed School of Law. 


Mr. Gray Hux selected as the leading topic of his presidential 
address at the Liverpool meeting the subject of legal education. 
The same subject was dealt with in two of the papers read at 
the meeting—those by Mr. J. W. Bupp and Mr. Watrer 
Trower. The cause of this revival of interest in a topic which 
has been more or less before the profession for the past sixty 
years is not far to seek. The Council of the Law Society have 
rescued the proceeds of sale of Clifford’s-inn and New-inn from 
being dissipated in the manner which was considered permissible 
in the case of the Inns of Chancery first sold, and have secured 
for the purposes of legal education a sum of £132,500. Intrinsic- 
ally the amount is not large, but it is a windfall which would 
have excited the envy of the pioneers in the movement for 
improving legal education, and it offers a chance of inaugu- 
rating a well-considered scheme for the foundation of a School 
of Law which is not likely to recur. 

The review which Mr, Gray Hix makes of previous efforts 
in this direction is not encouraging. The late Mr. W. A. 
Jzvons, of Liverpool, took up the matter in the sixties, and he 
obtained the active co-operation of Lord Seisornez, then Sir 
RovunpDE.t Patmer. An association, called the Legal Education 
Association, was formed, and negotiations with a view to the 
establishment of a School of Law took place between the associa- 
tion and both the Inns of Court and the Council of the Law 
Society. The resolution of the Council upon the matter was 
considered at meetings of the society in 1871, and it is inter- 
esting to notice that the society then laid down principles which, 
it may be assumed, will still govern their action. These were 
that in the instruction given at the School of Law no 
distinction should be made between barrister-students and 
solicitor-students, and that no preponderance should be given to 
either the bar or solicitors on the governing body. But Lord 
SzLBorNE’s endeavours, first in the House of Commons, and 
then in the House of Lords, to secure legislative sanction to 
the suitable establishment of legal education proved unavailing. 
The Inns of Court were incited to introduce compulsory 
examinations for admission to the bar, and Mr. Gray Hu 
suggests that the passing of the Solicitors Act, 1877, by which 
the conduct of solicitors’ examinations was entrusted to the Law 
Society, may be traced in some measure to the movement. But 
Lord Sztborye and Mr. Jzvons saw no adequate result from their 
labours, and the Legal Education Association came to an end, 
first handing over a balance of £171 to the Law Society, with 
which the “Clabon Prize” was founded. Mr. Justice Quatn’s 
legacy of £10,000 would have been available for the School of 
Law, had it come into being, but this fund now maintains the 
— on Comparative Law which are given at University 

ollege. 

The failure of the movement was attributabfe in some measure, 
at’ any rate, to the narrow view of their functions taken by the 
Inns of Court, They were slow in arousing themselves from 
the state of somnolence into which they had sunk in respect of 
legal education, and when in the middle of the last century they 
did awake to the necessity of doing something, their ideas were 
confined to the education of the bar. In October, 1895, am 
effort to revive interest in the subject was made by the late 
Lord Russert of Kittowen in the address, advocating the 
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Lincoln’s-inn Hall under the auspices of the Council of Legal 
Education. His view was that the school should in the main be 
supported by, but should be independent of, the Inns of Court; 
that the professors and lecturers should be men who devoted 


‘their lives to teaching; and that the school should provide 


instruction for barristers and solicitors, and also for any members 
of the public who desired to make the study of law a part of 
their training. But Lord Russext’s address revived only a 
passing interest in the subject. The Inns of Court were not 
moved to break down their exclusive barriers, save that the 
lectures of the Council of Legal Education were thrown open to 
the public—or was this done at an earlier date ?—and no step 
to the establishment of the School of Law was taken. Nothing 
more was done, as Mr. Gray Hr with cruel directness 
observes, “‘ until the present year, when it appeared that funds 
were available for the purpose. At last the carcass is found, 
and the eagles are gathered together.” 

What will actually be done with the £132,500 awaiting dis- 

sal rests, in the first instance, with the Attorney-General. 

r. Gray Hitt speaks with confidence of the present occupant of 
that office, but it would be idle just now to place any confidence 
in Sir Ropert Fryray’s continuance in office, and the really 
important thing is that the professional bodies concerned should 
let their views on the appropriation of the fund be distinctly 
known. As we have already had oecasion to observe in our 
articles on ‘‘ The Imperial School of Law,” the benchers of the 
Inns of Court—or, at least, of some of them—have formulated 
their requirements and have spoilt their case by demanding too 
much. Profiting by the fact that the bar has four governing 
bodies and solicitors only one, they proposed that they should 
have four times the representation of the Law Society on the 
governing body of the projected School of Law. Mr. Watrer 
Trower suggests that the fact of the judges being included 
amongst the benchers is some justification for an increased 
representation. But however the proportion may be ultimately 
settled, it is quite out of the question to allow the bar four times 
wl weight of solicitors in the constitution of the governing 

ody. 

A further question, of course, is the provision of the funds of 
which the £132,500 can be only the nucleus. Considering the 
source from which this money has come, and that it has been 
secured by the action of the Law Society, it is, as Mr. Gray 
Hitt points out, not unnatural to regard it as a contribution 
made by solicitors. In addition, he suggests that further moneys 
should be provided by increasing the fee payable on registration 
of certificates from 5s. to 10s. The same proposal is made by 
Mr. Bupp, and it is stated that it would bring in £4,000 a year. 
This, Mr. Gray Hix says, could be devoted partly as a con- 
tribution to the Law School, and partly to the needs of the 
provincial systems of education. It is understood that the Inns 
of Court are also willing to make a contribution, and it can 
hardly be supposed that they will do less than double the resources 
already spelled. Altogether it should be possible to allocate a 
sum of fifteen to twenty thousand a year to the carrying on of 
the proposed school. 

Mr. Gray Hii naturally does not lose sight of the scheme of 
education which has just been inaugurated by the Council, and 
he makes it a condition for the co-operation of solicitors that the 
following two points should be insisted on:—Provision must be 
made for the education in London of the pupils of solicitors 
which shall be as well planned and satisfactory as the new 
scheme; and the interests of pupils of country solicitors must be 

rovided for. It is to secure the due fulfilment of the first con- 
tion that solicitors must have adequate representation upon the 
governing body. With the comparison between the Council’s 
new scheme and the probable curriculum at the School of 
Law when founded we are not particularly concerned. When 
the principle is once admitted that solicitors are to share its 
advantages equally with barristers, and when means for 
“eagperme | the required teaching have been found, it may 
© predicted that suitable teaching will be forthcoming. 
It is, of course, a question of greater difficulty how to 
secure the advantages of the teaching for pupils of country 
solicitors. But the fact that all solicitors are not in London 
i8 no reason against the establishment there of a central 
School of Law, and it may be expected that the provincial 





schools would in turn be ened, not only directly by 
pecuniary assistance, but indirectly by the increased importance 
which would thus be given to legal education. 

Mr. Bupp agrees with the assumption generally made that 
the School of Law would not interfere with the control of the 
Inns of Court over calls to the bar, or of the Law Society over 
the admittance of solicitors, and to question these points would 
introduce needless difficulty into the matter. But, says he, 
‘‘speaking for myself, I would like to see the time when the 
passing of the examination in the principles of law and juris- 
prudence of a great School or University of Law such as I have 
in view should be a sine gud non for everyone aspiring to join 
the ranks of either branch of the profession.” This states clearly 
the object which should be aimed at. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the fact that a solicitor requires as sound a preliminary 
training in the principles of law as a barrister. tt anything, 
the advantage in this respect should be on the side of the 
solicitor. He gets into practice at an earlier age, and in the 
course of his practice he has not the opportunities for research 
and consideration which are ordinarily — to counsel. He 
must rely more upon general —— and less upon particu- 
lar authorities. The point to be kept in view is that the present 
divided system of education shall not be allowed to continue. 

The matter really rests now with the Inns of Court. If they 
shew enlightenment and abandon the exclusive attitude which 
has characterized them in the past, there is no reason why a 
satisfactory scheme for the establishment of a School of Law 
should not be formulated. How far the Attorney-General may 
choose to take the initiative we do not know. The most 
practical course would be for the benchers and the Council to 
nominate each an equal number of members—say, three—of a 
small committee who would meet under the presidency of the 
Attorney-General and draw up a scheme. The committee 


would arrange the constitution of the governing body of the _ 


School of Law and would make an estimate of the income 
required. There should then be no difficuity in ing for 
the contribution of the n funds and in settling the 
further details. The Law Society have abundantly shewn their 
readiness to join in the work. Both branches of the profession 
will now look to the benchers of the four Inns of Court to make 
the scheme practicable by giving it their adhesion. The cause 
of legal education will then be placed upon a satisfactory and 
permanent basis, and the result will be of inestimable value 
both from a national and an imperial point of view. 








The Amendment and Consolidation of 
the Law Relating to Trade-Marks. 
I. 


Ir has been for some time suggested, in the interests of trade- 
mark owners, that the provisions relating to trade-marks in the 
Acts at present in force require considerable amendment in order 
to obviate defects which have been discovered in their working, 
and to remove certain hardships which undoubtedly are thereby 
entailed upon trade-mark owners. In two previous sessions of 
Parliament Bills have been introduced for the purpose, which 
were prepared under the auspices of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, and in effect endorsed by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, but neither of these Bills attained 
to a second reading. In the last session of Parliament a 
Trade-Marks Bill was again brought in. It was a private 
member’s Bill, but it was an open secret that this Bill was (to 
say the least) regarded benevolently by the Board of Trade, and 
therefore, although it was drop ere can be no doubt that 
it will be re-introduced next session. 

As the provisions of this Bill seems to us to require most care- 
ful consideration, both by the profession and by the commercial 
community, we propose to deal with these now, in heu of 
waiting for the reintroduction of the measure, and in — 
that before it is introduced the many blots what is 
of being made a very useful measure may remedied. It is 
impossible within the limits of a single article to do more than 
mention a few of the salient features of the Bill, and this course 
we propose to adopt, but first we would make the general 
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remark that the Bill was framed obviously more in the interests 
of the Patent Office than in the interests of the trade-mark 
owners, and that as the Bill stood it did not remove those hard- 
ships upon trade-mark owners to which we have alluded, but, 
on the contrary, as it seems to us, imposed still greater hardships 
on them. 

The first provision of the Bill to which we would draw 
attention is the definition of a trade-mark for the purposes of 
the Bill. The definition at present in force gives as one of the 
essential particulars of a trade-mark ‘‘a word or words having 
no reference to the character or quality of the goods, and not 
being a geographical name.” This definition, as interpreted at 
the Patent Office, excludes from registration words which can by 
the exercise of ingenuity be twisted into containing the most 
remote reference to the character or quality of the goods, and 
also words which, although not intended to be used in any 
geographical sense, yet happen to be the name of some village or 
locality on the earth’s surface, however unknown to the average 
Englishman. 

The Bill under consideration proposed to preserve this defini- 
tion and thereby to perpetuate the absurdities last referred to. 
The last Bill of the Londen Chamber of Commerce proposed to 
substitute for ‘‘ words having no reference to the character or 
quality of the goods” the phrase ‘‘ words having no obvious 
reference to the character or quality of the goods,” and to sub- 
stitute for the expression “geographical name” “ geographical 
word,” and to provide “that a geographical word is not to be 
excluded from registration if its general and popular meaning is 
totally distinct from its geographical meaning, but the registra- 
‘tion thereof shall not affect the right of any person to use the 
word in its geographical meaning.” This seems to us to be the 
right way of dealing with the geographical question, and the 
Bill under consideration ought certainly to be amended by 
adopting the proposals in this respect of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Bill also proposed to enact as one of the essential par- 
ticulars of a registerable trade-mark the following: ‘‘ A mark” 
(which by the definition clause included a device, brand, 
heading and label, ticket, name, signature, letter, word, or 
any combination of the same) ‘‘ which is otherwise of a distinc- 
tive character, so as to be adopted to distinguish practically the 
goods of the proprietor of the trade-mark from those of other 
firms,” and to add that ‘‘ In determining whether a mark is dis- 
tinctive for the purposes of this section, the tribunal may, in the 
case of a trade-mark in actual use, take into consideration the 
extent to which such user has rendered such trade-mark in fact dis- 
tinctive for the goods with respect to which it is registered or pro- 
posed to be registered; but subject hereto, a pictorial representation 
of sach goods, or wordshaving referenceto the character or quality 
of such goods, shall not of themselves be deemed distinctive under 
the provisions of this section.” This provision seems to us to be 
an improvement on the existing law, provided the words “‘ other- 
wise of a distinctive character so as” are eliminated from the 
first line, and the words “an obvious” are inserted before 
“ reference ” in the last line but two. 

One alteration which the Bill under consideration proposed to 
make was to vest the registration of trade-marks in the Registrar 
of Trade-Marks. At present the registrar only administers the 
provisions of the Act as the deputy of the Comptroller-General ; 
the Bill proposed to make him quite independent in this respect 
of the Comptroller-General. This being so, it is all the more 
important to observe that the Bill proposed to vest far larger 
powers in the Registrar of Trade-Marks than are at present 
vested in the Comptroller-General, and that in the exercise of 
these powers his decision in many cases was not to be open to 
any appeal. 

It was also proposed by the Bill that where the registration 
ofa Sieaiak is opposed, and the applicant has put in a counter 
statement, the registrar may, in deciding whether and subject to 
what conditions registration is to be permitted, direct how the 
costs of the proceedings should be borne by the parties. This 

ision is undoubtedly right in principle as far as it goes, but 
it does not appear to us to go far enough, as the power to award 
costs only arises where the applicant for registration has put in 
a counter statement, and therefore does not cover a case like this : 
A. applies for a trade-mark which affects B.’s interests ; B. putes 








in a notice of opposition ; A. does not put in a counter statem 
and thereby abandons -his application, thus shewing that Bs 
opposition was well founded, but the registrar will have no power 
to award any costs to B. 


(Zo be continued.y 





Reviews. 
The Law of Waters. 


THE Law RELATING TO Waters, SEA, TIDAL, AND INLAND: IY | 


CLUDING THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF RIPARIAN OWNERS, CANAI8, 
FISHERY, NAVIGATION, FERRIES, BRIDGES, AND TOLLS AND RATEs 
THEREON. By H. J. W. Covuxson, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, and 
UrquHART <A. FoRBES, Barrister-at-Law. SEcoND EDITIox. 
Sweet & Maxwell (Limited). 


This work, relating to a subject of unusual difficulty, has always 
struck us as being a very useful, if unpretending, compendium of the 
law. It does not claim any great originality either of speculation or 
criticism, but it sets forth, mostly in the language of the judges, the 
doctrines laid down from time to time; it collects, so far as we have 
observed, all the authorities, and it embraces every subject connected 
with thelaw of waters. The first edition appeared in 1880,and itis certainly 
time that a new issue, embodying the important decisions which have 
subsequently occurred, should be issued. The method of the authors 
in incorporating these recent decisions is shewn by their treatment of 
Ormerod v. Todmorden Joint Stock Mill Co. (Limited) (11 Q. B D. 
155), as to which, following a discussion of the well-known previous 
cases as to diversions of a natural stream by artificial means, 
they first of all state the point decided by the above-mentioned 
case; then the facts of the case, and then give a copious extract 
from the judgment of Brett, M.R., and this is followed by an 
excellent summary of the principles established by the cases. We 
think that a portion of the luminous judgment of Lindley, L.J., in 
Kensit v. Great Eastern Railway Co, (27 Ch. D., at p. 136) might well 
have been added here, though that case is dealt with elsewhere. 
We can commend the work as a valuable addition to the lawyer's 
library. 





Books Received. 


The Torrens System: Its Cost and Complexity. A Legal and 
Practical Treatise with reference to the English and Victorian Land 
Transfer Acts and to the Torrens Acts of [Illionois, California, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, Minnesota, and Colorada, By Wrii.1am C. 
NiBLAck, of the Chicago Bar. Sweet & Maxwell (Limited). 


Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation. Edited for 
the Society by Jonn MaAcponELL, Esq., C.B., LL,.D., and Epwarp 
Manson, Esq. New Series, 1903. No.1. John Murray. 








Correspondence. 


The Land Transfer Acts, 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal. ] 


Sir,—It would be interesting to know whether the London County 
Council register with a possessory title all the land they are 
purchasing for the new street from Holborn to the Strand. 

As the purchase-moneys wil] amount to millions, the fees payable 
at the Land Registry would form a large item in the cost of the 
improvement. If these fees are paid, the council, by assenting to the 
compulsory application of the Acts, have added a serious addition to 
the ratepayers’ burdens, and it is difficult to see any advantage in 
return, 

If, on the other hand, the land is not registered, the disregard by 
the council of the Acts they made compulsory for other people 
would be a curious commentary upon the new system of transfer. 

Ss A So.icrror. 

London, Oct. 9. 








The following are the commission days fixed by Mr. Justice Bigham 
and Mr Justice Channell for holding the autumn assizes on the Midland 
Cireuit : Aylesbury, Tuesday, November 10; Bedford, Friday, November 
13; Northampton, Monday November 16; Leicester, Thursday, November 
19; Lincoln, Monday, November 23; No:tiiyham, Friday, November 27; 
Derby, Tuesday, December 1 ; Warwick, Saturday, December 5 ; Bitming- 
ham, Wednesday, December 9. Prisoners only will be tried at all these 
places except Birmingham, where civil business will also be taken, Mr. 
Justice Bighary will not join the circuit until Birmingham js reached. 
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Law Societies. 
The Law Society. 


PROVINCIAL MEETING. 


Tue 29th annual provincial meeting of the Law Society was held on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday at Liverpool, under the 
presidency of Mr. J. E. Gray Hill, the president, who practises in that 
city. There was a very large attendance, about 600 members of the 
society taking part in the proceedings. 


RECEPTION AND Batu. 


The Lorp Mayor or Liverpoot (Mr. W. Watson Rutherford, M.P.), 
who is a member of the solicitor branch of the profession, and the Lady 
Mayoress received the president, Council, and members of the society, and 
the ladies accompanying them, in the Town Hall on Monday evening. 
The reception was followed by a ball given by his lordship, at which 
there was an attendance of between 700 and 800 ladies and gentlemen. 


Bustyness MEETING. 


The meeting for the reading and discussion of papers was held on 
Tuesday in the Town Hall, amongst the members otf the Council present 
being the following: Mr. Thos. Rawle (vice-president), Mr. Hy. Attlee, 
Mr. C. Myline Barker, Mr. J. 8. Beale, Mr. E. K. Blyth, Mr. J. 
Wreford Budd, Mr. Robert Eliett (Cirencester), Mr. W. H. Gray, Mr. 
H E Gribble, Mr. W. J. Humfrys (Hereford), Mr. Thomas Marshall 
(Leeds), Mr. Richard Pennington, and Sir A. K. Rollit, M.P. 

The chair was taken at the commencement of the meeting by the Lorp 
Mayor, who, in welcoming the members to the town, vbserved that the 
Law Society was incorporated upwards of 150 years ago, and had over 
8,000 members scattered over the United Kingdom. It was therefore an 
ancient and important body, organised for mutual support and benefits. 
He himself was a member of the society, and had been in practice in 
Liverpool for upwards of twenty-eight years. It was exceedingly grati- 
fying to him personally that the society should hold its annual meeting 
in Liverpool at the time when he was’ privileged to occupy the position 
of Lord Mayor, and it was an additionally gratifying fact that a fellow- 
citizen, Mr. Gray Hill, occupied the position of president of the society. 
On behalf of the city, and on his own behalf as Lord Mayor, he gave the 
members a most hearty and cordial welcome. 


PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 


The Lord Mayor then vacated his seat, and the Presmpent took the 
chair, delivering his inaugural address, as follows: 
After some preliminary r.1inrks, the Pxrstpent proceeded to consider 


Lecat Epvucavion: (1) A Scnoon or Law. 


Since the last annual provincial meeting of this society there has arisen 
an opportunity, more favourable than has ever before occurred, and more 
favourable perhaps than may ever occur again, of ‘establishing the long- 
talked-of School of Law, open to both branches of the profession. The 
history of previous attempts in this direction and their failure is not a 
little curious and interesting. The first idea of such an institution 
appeared as a recommendation in the report in 1846 of a Select Committee 
ot the House of Commons, and in the report in 1855 of the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Inns of Court and Chancery. The Select 
Committee and the commissioners recommended that the ‘Inns of Court 
should be united in a university, with the power of conferring degrees in 
law, and that the constituent members should be the chancellor of the 
university, barristers-at-law, and masters of law, and the Select Committee 
recommended that the Inus of Court should admit articled clerks to their 
lectures, a recommendation which was not carried out with effect until 
1895. Except upon this small point, it will be observed that these reports 
did not concern themselves with our branch of the profession. ‘The 
Council of the Law Society, in its annual report for the year 1856, placed 
on record the opinion that from such a university there ought to be no 
exclusion of solicitors. The only result of all this, so far as our branch was 
concerned, was that certain Inns of Chancery, more or less governed by 
solicitors, gave small sums for prizes at the society’s examinations. 
Nothing more took place until the year 1868, when a paper was read at the 
provincial meeting of the Metropolitan and Provincial 1 Law Association by 
the late Mr. W. A. Jevons, of Liverpool, advocating the formation of a law 
university open to both branches of the profession, Mr. Jevons will be 
remembered by the elder members of the profession in that city asa 
highly esteemed and active member of the committee of the Liverpool Law 
Society, its president in 1864, for eighteen years an honoured member of 
sheer of this society, and 7 as a representative of 

dverpool upon that body. He devoted much time and attention to this 
important project, which may fairly be considered as of his devising, and 
if it is ever realized, its realization may be counted as an honour to this 
city, which has produced so many far-seeing and public-spirited men. 
© meeting at which Mr. Jevons read his paper a resolution 
approving the formation of the proposed university, But the project 
— probably have fallen still-born, if that eminent man, Sir Roundell 
ner, afterwards Lord Selborne, had not taken up the scheme and 
aced himself at the head of the movement. An association called the 
Education Association, in which Mr. Jevons took a very active 

t, was formed under Sir R. Palmer's chairmanship, and in 
ovember, 1870, formal proposals, signed by the latter on behalf 
the association, were submitted to the Council of this society. 


course of studies and the examinations ee to and requisite for 
admission to the practice of the law in all its branches under the manage- 
ment and rexponsibility of a legal university to be incorporated in London, 
(2) To make the passing of the university examinations indispensable to 
the admission of students to practice as barristers or solicitors. (3) To 
offer the benefits of the courses of study and examinations to all classes of 
students, whether intending to follow the legal profession or not. (4) To 
enable the university to confer law de The association did not pro- 
pose that the university should have power to admit to the degree of 
barrister-at-law or that of solicitor. In the constitution of the senate of 
the university it desired to see the Inns of Courtand the law societies, both 
me+tropolitan and provincial, suitably represented, and that there should 
also be representatives of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London. [The president then narrated in detail the subsequent rap Be 
the movement inaugurated by this association.) The discussion w 

took place in Parliament on the School of Law Bills, he said, apparently 
led to the establishment of the bar examinations, and may have had some 
influence in the passing of the Solicitors Act, 1877, which placed the 
conduct of the solicitors’ examinations (which had been established in 
1836) in the hands of the Law Society. The Legal Education Association 
came to an end, and the sum of £171 11s. 9d., being the balance 
of its unexpended funds, was transferred to the Law Society for the 
purpose of establishing a prize for law students, known as the 
‘*Qlabon Prize.” Mr: Justice Quai, who had very actively supported 
the scheme, left a legacy of £10,000 for the benefit of legal education, 
appointing Mr. Jevons one of his executors. The scheme having been 
dro , the legacy was handed to University College, London, which 
applies the income in promoting the study of comparative and historical 
law. Whether this fund could be made available for a school of law I do 
not know. Last of all, Lord Selborne died also, and nothing more was 
heard of the scheme until 1895. In October of that year the late Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Russell of Killowen, brought all the power of his 
wisdom and eloquence to bear upon the subject in an address delivered by 
him in Lincoln’s-inn Hall on the opening of the lectures of the Council of 
Legal Education, in which he advocated the establishment of a school of 
law. [The president quoted passages from this address, and continued :} 
But this brilliant advocacy by one so eminently qualitied to advise and 
placed in such high office, like the advocacy of his great forerunner, Lord 
Selborne, fell upon deaf ears, and was productive of no result. Nor was 
anything more done in the direction of the School of Law until the present 
year, when it appeared that funds were available for the purpose. At last thé 
carcass is found, and the eagles are gathered together. The history 
of what might have been done in the past to provide funds, and 
of how it came about that some funds were fo at length, is also 
worth recording. Until within recent years many of the old inns of 
Chancery and other legal societies existed,.and owned valuable property 
which might reasonably have been used for the pur of establishing 
the proposed School of Law, if those in possession had the necessary 
public spirit to move in the matter. Doctors’ Commons, Serjeant’s-inn, 
Lyon’s-inn, Clement’s-inn, Staple-inn, and others were sold, and the 
proceeds divided amongst those who chose to consider themselves as the 
proprietors. In 1884, when this process was about to be applied to 
Clement’s-inn, the Council took the opinion of an eminent equity barrister 
upon the question whether the sale a division would be a breach of trust, 
and were advised that it would. This opinion was communicated to the 
Attorney-General of the day and to the Charity Commissioners ; but these 
functionaries took no step, not concurring ia the view that there was a 
trust, and the property in this case disappeared like the rest. It is, how- 
ever, much to be regretted that the Council did not press the matter more 
vigorously on this occasion, and bring the question to an issue. In 1888 
Barnard’s-inn was offered for sale as private property, but after the dis- 
couragement which they had received in the case of Clement’s-inn, the 
Council took no action, and this inn appears also to have been sold, and 
its proceeds to have been divided. A meeting was, however, held on the 
12th of July, 1888, in Gray’s-inn, my predecessor, Sir Albert K. Rollit 
(not then a member of the Council), being in the chair, to protest 
against the sale. But protests were in vain, and Barnard’s-inn followed 
the others. It is useless now to inquire how far the course adopted 
by those who sold and divided the property of these institutions was 
i justifiable. The funds realized by the sale are Eps hae 
recall, After these not very high-minded proceedings the only inns 
of Chancery which remained were Clfford’s-inn and New-inn. The 
former, which was a freehold, was vested in a body composed both of 
barristers and solicitors in about equal numbers. Some of the members of 
Chfford’s-inn proposed to follow the example of those in control of the 
inns which had been sold, and divide what was within their 4 
Others, whose names should be honoured, objected that the inn was 
upon a trust for legal education. Proceedings were taken to test the 
question, and the result was that, by the decision of the court, upheld 
upon appeal (Smith v. Kerr, 1902, 1 Ch., p. 774), it was declared that such 
a trust existed and that the principal, ** rulers,’ and members of that inn 
had no right to deal with it as private property. The inn was afterwards 
sold for £100,000, After —— of expenses and certain compensation 
to members of the inn the loss of their chambers, about £77,500 
remains, which is subject to a scheme to be settled by the court. But our 
society failed to secure from the court a right to appear upon the further 
proceedings. New-inn was held by the * ancients" and members of 
that inn, who consisted entirely of solicitors, under a lease at an annual 
rent of £4 from the Middle Temple, which had over 140 years to ran, 
lease contained a power of re-entry in certain cases, includ 
tion of the society of New-inn, e London County Ce 


inn under compulsory powers for £157,500. The principal, * 





The proposals were shortly as follow: (1) To place the general 


and members of the Middle Temple proposed to 
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amongst them, when this society stepped in and obtained the 
authority of the present Attorney-General to begin proceedings in 
his name on the relation of the society against the principal and 
* ancients,’’ to have it declared that so much of the price as might be 
alloted to the society of New-inn was a charitable or public fund applicable 
for the purposes of legal education. . This case was not quite so clear in 
favour of the trust as that of Clifford’s-inn, and ultimately a compromise 
was effected, under which, after compensation to the tenants of the 
chambers, payment of the expenses of sale and costs, the sum of £45,000 
was paid tu the Middle Temple, and £55,000 was set apart to be applied 
in a scheme to be settled by the court, and this society obtained the right 
to attend the further proceedings. The result is that a sum of £132,500 
derived from the sale of both inns, less the costs of establishing a scheme, 
is now available for the purposes of legal education. The committee of 
the Inns of Court and the Council of this society have passed resolutions 
which imply a general approval of devoting this fund to the establish- 
ment of a School of Law, but the matter has not yet passed the preliminary 
stage. The main outlines of the scheme are not yet determined, and it is 
impossible at present to say whether all the difficulties inherent in the 
question can be overcome, and the views of the two branches of the pro- 
fession, naturally somewhat divergent, reconciled. The Council, being 
now, as it always has been, in favour of the establishment of such a school, 
is anxious that a proper scheme should be carried out, and wouid, I 
believe, be ready to discuss ail non-essential poimts:in a thoroughly con- 
ciliatory spirit, and if it be met in the like spirit the task may be 
accomplished. But I think that there are some points which it is essential 
that the Council should see provided for as a condition of the co-operation 
cf our branch of the profession. (1) Provision must be made for the educa- 
tion in London of the pupils of solicitors, which shall be as well planned 
and satisfactory as the new scheme just established by the Council. (2) 
The interests of pupils of country solicitors must be provided for. (3) 
There must be such a representation of our branch of the profession upon 
the governing body as will fairly recognize the position of that branch and 
its claim to consideration, and will enable it to see that such provision as 
is meutioned in the first requirement is duly made and maintained. The 
first point needs no expianation. Uur primary obligation is to our students, 
and our duty to them wili not justity us in exchanging the substance 
for the shadow in regard to their education. The second point is of great 
importance, and not easy to deal with. The proposed School of Law musi 
necessarily be established in London, and more than half the total number 
of solicitors and their pupils reside in the country. Many of the latter 
spend the last period of their articles in London, but owing to the recent 
establishment of excellent facilities for legal education in large provincial 
centres such as Liverpool, all do not now adopt this course, which was 
once universal. Perhaps the difficulty may be partly overcome by affilia- 
tion of the local systems with the London school. But the chief difficulty 
is one of funds. At present the Law Society, through the Council, con- 
tributes about £1,200 a year to the provincial schools. lt could expend a 
larger sum for this purpose, if either it is not called upon to contribute 
toward the maintenance of the School of Law, or the annual income of the 
society is increased. The third point also depends to some extent upon 
the question of funds, because representation seems to carry with it a duty to 
contribute. On the other hand, the Inns of Court are wealthy bodies. 
They have an income from very valuable properties which have descended 
to them. This income was admitted by the Attorney-General of 1872, in 
the debate above referred to, as then amounting to about £60,000 a year, 
with asurplus over expenditure of about £25,000 to £30,000 available for the 
government of the bar, nor was it stated how the large difference between 
these sums was expended. Again, the bar are not taxed by the Govern- 
ment to anything like the same extent as the solicitors. Very different is 
the position of our branch of the profession. If we fail to expend more in 
legal education than we are spending now, ‘‘ our poverty and not our will 
consents.’’ The funds at the disposition of our society are raised by sub- 
scription of members, by a fee of £5 a head on admission of solicitors, by 
an annual payment by every solicitor of 5s. on the registration of the 
certificate entitling him to practise, and by examination fees. It is true 
that the Government contribute £2,500 a year towards the cost of the work 
done by the Discipline Committee, but this sum is but as a drop out of the | 
bucketful obtained by the Government from the profession for duties on | 
articles, admission fees, and the annual certificate to practise, which comes 
to a total of about £175,000 a year; even the actual necessary expenditure 
of that committee greatly exceeds the allowance mentioned ; the surplus 
income of the society is never large, and the annual balance has some- 
times been on the wrong side. And in order to carry out the addition 
to its buildings which has become absolutely necessary to the proper 





conduct of its business, the society has now to borrow a large sum which 
can vy | be repaid by instalments extending over a good many years. | 
Under these circumstances surely the fact that half of Clifford’s-inn and 
the whole of New-inn belonged (subject to the trust) to solicitors, and that | 
the enforcement of the trust of the latter inn was due to the action of 
this society, isa good reason for considering that a very large proportion, 
if not the whole, of the £132,500 should be regarded as a contribution of 
— made by our branch of the profession to the establishment of the | 
l of Law, and thus should exempt the society to a very considerable | 
extent from an annual contribution. But I feel strongly that, notwith- | 
this, our profession should make such a contribution. There are 

several ways in which funds for this purpose could be rsised ; but any one 
of them would — 4 authority of an Act of Parliament, and in the 
present state of public business it is hopeless to get such an Act passed 
unless the Government wiil take the mother a. If f will do so, yp st 
lest plan would be to add 5s, to the registration fee, thus increasing it to 
10s., an addition which no one would feel. This would bring in £4,000 a 
year, which could be devoted partly as a contribution to the Law School 


and partly to the needs of the provincial systems of education. Another 
obvious reason why due representation should be given upon the govern- 
ing body to our branch of the profession is that our students are much 
more numerous than the bar students. Under these circumstances 
I do not feel that we can accept a mere complimentary repre- 
sentation, such as was suggested in the resolutions of the committees 
of the Inns of Court recently passed upon the subject, which offered 
this society but a quarter of the direct representation of the bar, while a 
considerable number of other representatives suggested by the resolutions 
would, in addition, indirectly represent the latter profession. A repre- 
sentation which merely appears to justify the sweeping into a net, con- 
trolled by the Inns of Court, of funds upon which we have so strong a 
moral claim could not be satisfactory to us. And unless we have reasun- 
able grounds for satisfaction, we cannot enter into co-operation with the 
Inns of Court in such a spirit as would be necessary for success. Some of 
those who advocate the establishment of a School of Law look rather te 
academical than to professional objects aud rather to the instruction of 
those intending to act as unpaid magistrates in this country, or in some 
judicial or semi-judicial capacity in India and other parts of the British 
Empire, than to the instruction of those who propose to practise in the 
law as a profession. Both objects are well worthy of support, and both 
could no doubt be satisfactorily provided for by a.School of Law sufficiently 
endowed ; but it is our business to regard chiefly the latter object. As 
already stated, our first duty is to our pupils. Happily there is one 
important circumstance which distinguishes the present position from 
that which obtained in 1871-1877. The present Attorney-General, who has 
the controlling authority in the disposition of the funds, is not animated 
by the spirit which possessed the law officers of that period. His mind is 
fully impressed with the greatness of the opportunity and the importance 
of the »bject inview. Fortunately he commands in the highest degree the 
respect and confidence of both branches of the profession, and I am satis- 
fied that he will do his best to keep the balance even between their several 
requirements and pretensions. If the difficulties mherent or imported into 
this subject cannot be overcome, if it should turn out that in consequence 
ot irreconcilable views, or for any other reason, the project of a School of 
Law cannot be carried into effect, then I think, having regard to the 
circumstances attending the creation of these tunds and the previous 
history of the inns named, that the society can appeal with great confidence 
to the Attorney-General and the court for the allocation to the require- 
ments of our branch of the profession of a very large proportion, if not the 
whole, of the amount at disposal. But it is to be hoped that the legal 
profession as a whole will not allow the great project of a School of Law to 
be abandoned. Schools of Law and of Medicine were the first seed-germs 
of universi‘ies; and if for a season in times of intellectual torpor uni- 
versities slumbered, and inns of law ignored their trusts, it is ime now 
that the profession should reawake, as the universities have already 
reawaked, to a sense of their opportunities aud obligations, and that in the 
matter of legal education England should put itself abreast of all the great 
civilized communities of Europeand America. For the pursuit of all other 
branches of knowledge the metropolis and the great centres of population 
are equipping themselves with. universities and colleges ; and law, which in 
past ages once led the way, must no longer retain the hindmost place. In 
all the great centres of industry and life where activities rest so un- 
consciously upon law well ordered and well administered, efficient Schools 
of Law should hold as sure and natural a place as existent Schools of 
Medicine. Both will find their right relation, as local circumstances 
dictate, to the university or university college which fosters all companion 
arts and sciences. 


(2) Tue Socrery’s New System or Epvucation. 


‘* While the grass grows the horse starves.’’ The question of a School 
of Law is still unsolved, and, having regard to the failure of previous efforts 
in this direction, the Council felt that it would not have been justified in 
longer deterring improvements in its own system of legal educati n for 
the pupils of solicitors, which, except so far as regards the financial aid 
rendered by them to the provincial schools, has not for some years been 
nearly so sa'istactory in its results as it was once hoped that it would be. 
The new scheme was drawn up after most careful consideration by the late 
president, Sir Albert Rollit, to whose untiring efforts upon this difficult 
subject the profession are greatly indebted. lt was submitted to the 
criticisms of the Legal Education Committee of the Council at numerous 
meetings, it has been laid in its completed form before the profession, and 
instruction under it has begun. I think as it now stands it is by far 
the best scheme for the purpose that has ever been put forward 
by the Council. In preparing this scheme the Council has benefited 
by the experience gained in the provincial schools, especially in 
that existing in Liverpool, which was, I believe, the earliest estab- 
lished, and has, I think, been the most successful of all. The 
new leading features of it are these: (1) The lectures are not only 
supplemented by classes to test the knowledge acquired by the student at 
the lectures, but the catechetical mode of instruction by which the students 
are invited to criticize the lectures, to seek explanaffons, and to discuss 
points with the lecturer is adopted; (2) the old system of moots is 
revived, especially in connection with the plan which has proved 
so successful in the Law School at Harvard and other American 
universities, of discussion of recently decided cases; (3) the hours 
for attendance are made as convenient for students as practicable ; 
(4) it is intended that medals or prizes shall be given for proficiency as 
tested by examination ; (5) the principal is in attendance at the society’s 
hall on stated days in the week and at stated hours, ready to be consulted 
by articled clerks as to the course of their studies; (6) the fees are made 
as low as possible; (7) excellent accommodation for lecture and class 
rooms will be provided in the new buildings belonging to the society’s hall, 
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ve at present available not being so large as is desirable; 

a view of benefiting by the views of the students, two representa- 
ives of the Law Students’ Association (being members of the society) will 
yp placed upon the Legal Education Committee. Most of these are essential 
Yegtures of the Liverpool system, and the Council has been fortunate enough 
i secure as principal and director of legal studies Mr. Edward Jenks, 
WA., B.C.L:, who was originally a member of our profession, subse- 
quently Professor of Law successively at Melbourne, in Liverpool, and at 
(xford, the man who first made the Liverpool system of legal education 
succeed, and who for four years enjoyed the respect and confidence of the 

fession and the articled clerks in this city. Mr. Jenks is aided in his 
task by able, learned and zealous assistants, the number of whom will be 
increased when necessary. Naturally the first object of the tuition in 
London will be to enable students to pass the society’s examinations, but 
as a second, though very important, object the scheme will ‘provide 
assistance for students and young solicitors who aim at the laudable 
honour of a legal degree in the London University. [After considering 
the objection which has been taken to the admission on the Legal Educa- 
tion Committee of representatives of the Law Students’ Association, and 
other matters in connection with the scheme, the president continued :] 
Ibelieve, I say, that the new scheme is the best yet devised, and I do not 
now know howit can be improved, although experience (by which theCouncil 
will always be ready to benefit) may shew the way. For the present it 
holds the field. If the great project of a School of Law fails, if our co- 
operation is not really desired by the Inns of Court, or is offered only 
upon terms which our self-respect and our duty to our own students 
forbid us to accept, if in this matter we are thus forced as hereto- 
fore to ‘‘dwell amongst our own people,’’ I still believe that the 
profession, through the Council, will have provided in the plan 
now adopted an opportunity which, if taken as it should be, may 
well styply the wants of those who are to follow us in the profession. 
Will Uus plan succeed? That depends entirely upon the support which 
it receives from the articled clerks, and from their principals. I most 
earnestly ask the latter to give this matter their careful consideration, and 
t» second the Council in the efforts which have been made. Their duty to 
their pupils requires them todo so. The instruction which they ought to 
provide can be best furnished by the systems now established in London 
and the great provincial centres, and they will, I trust, make a point of 
impressing the duty of availing themselves of the opportunity thus 
afforded upon the minds of those young men for whom they have become 
responsible. The beginning just made is very encouraging. No less than 
seventy students had entered their names by the middle of September, and 
the principal tells me that they were then shewing a most intelligent 
in erest in the instruction. Thus we are entitled to hope. Too much, I 
know, is not to be expected from any system of teaching, and yet the 
student who fails to avail himself of it will in after life be found lacking. 
Especially will the man of capacity be a sufferer. More no doubt is 
wanted. For success in our profession, in addition to a good working 
knowledge of law, there are required sagacity, tact, courtesy, and, above 
all, patience. It is our business to be well uainted with human 
nature—‘‘ To know all qualities with a learn’d spirit of human dealing.” 
But although these acquirements cannot be taught as a part of legal 
education, and the student must either be gifted by nature with them or 
pick them up from that experience which is ‘‘ by industry achieved and 
perfected by the swift course of time,’’ yet he cannot make a greater 
mistake than to undervalue the education itself. 






















(3) Tue Lone Vacation anp THE Law’s Deuay. 


There is an Eastern proverb which says: ‘‘ The dogs run out and bark, 
but the caravan goes on.’”’ The dogs of this society have run out and 
barked for many years upon the subject of the Long Vacation, but the 
caravan of reform makes no progress whatever. Time after time the 
Council, the president for the time being, various eminent members of 
this society, and the society itself in general meetings have called attention 
to the public inconvenience which is caused by the present unreasonable 
length of the vacation. But the Lord Chancellor, the judges, and nearly 
all the leading members of the bar (I except that eminent advocate, Sir 
Edward Clarke, who takes our view of the matter) fail to take up the 
question. Litigants are not a constant body and cannot act together. 
Politically they are as ‘‘ sheep scattered on the hills.’”’ For the most part, 
as I am not the first to point out, a man suffers litigation as he suffers an 
illness. He is sorry when it begins, glad when it ends, and does his best 
to forget all about it when it is over. Nor, I regret to say, doI see any 
reasonable prospect of litigants pa-t, present, or to come exhibiting their 
British spirit of independence by refusing to pay their rates or taxes until 
the Long Vacation is reduced to a reasonable length, or even demonstrat- 
ing in a merely constitutional fashion upon the subject with orators, brass 
bands, and banners in the public parks. On the other hand, the natural 
affection of the great ones amongst the legal profession for a long and 
comfortable period of repose from theirarduous labours keeps them alsosilent 
upon this question. And yet it would not be difficult to curtail the Lon, 
Vecation without depriving the judges of their present time of rest. An 
the leaders ot the bar might perhaps be content to allow their less fortunate 
followers during the period of curtailment to glean some handfuls from 
the fields, which in ordinary they reap so closely ; or even if the leaders 
lamented, the followers would rejoice in the change. A small addition to 
the bench would allow of arrangements by which each judge should enjoy 
the same length of vacation as at present, while the courts should sit for a 
longer period, Nor would the cost of this addition in any way approach 
im amount the sum of the loss inflicted upon litigants by the delay arising 
_ the present system. Perhaps, indeed, the operation of the new 

unty Court Act, by relieving the higher courts of cases of minor import- 
ance, may even enable this to be accomplished without any addition to the 


number of the judges of the High Court. I believe that the majority of the 
bar, taken as a whole — I do not pretend to any authori 

to speak for them), and I believe also the great majority of our bran 

of the profession, would be willing to accept as a settlement of this 
vexed question, at least for a very long time to come, the arrange- 
ment which the Council of this society have proposed—viz., that the 
vacation begin on the first Monday in August and end on the last 
Saturday in September. This would meet the views of the Bar Council 
so far as the time of commencement is concerned, although it would 
be opposed to their view that the length of the vacation should not 
be reduced. In any case it would be an undoubted boon to litigants. 
One thing, in my view, is clear, and that is that the administrative 
business conducted in the offices of the High Court under which judg- 
ments and decrees are worked out, and all the proceedings which consist 
of preparation for trial, including delivery of pleadings and summonses, 
and other interlocutory proceedings, should with but a slight period of 
intermission continue during the vacation, and that the vacation as a 
whole should only apply to the sittings of the courts. It would, of course, 
be only just that the increase of work thus to be thrown upon the masters, 
registrars, taxing-masters, and other officials should be met with a 
corresponding increase of their salaries or an addition to their number. 
Again, I say that the additional cost would be but sligat compared 
to the saving to litigants. The point of view of litigants, and 
solicitors much engaged in the conduct of litigation, especiaily in 
mercantile: cases, necessarily differs very widely from that of the judges. 
The litigants feel the inconvenience of the present system; the solicitors 
referred to have that inconvenience constantly brought under their notice, 
while the judges cannot in the nature of things have the subject so much 
in mind. The delays caused by the Long Vacation are only a part of 
the delays, far too great, which still exist in the administration of 
justice. I gratefully acknowledge the improvements which have been 
made, especially in the establishment of what is known as the Commercial 
Court, and I gladly bear my testimony to the fact (of which I am 
enabled to judge from a knowledge of the pi ss Of many suits in 
shipping matters in all parts of the world) that the delays in our procedure 
are now less than in that of any other country. But this is not sufficient ; 
the system ought to be made as perfect as possible, and in this respect it 
is far short of perfection. If we can add to the splendid character of our 
judicial system for integrity, impartiality, and ability, greater rapidity, a 
more thorough efficiency from the business point of view in dealing with 
the cases with which it has to deal, including more care for the convenience 
of the suitor, we might as a nation be proud indeed of the administration 
of our law. The Master of the Rolls has recently told us that there can be 
no ground of complaint as to the hearing of appeals, because before rising 
for the Long Vacation all appeals entered previous to March last had been 
disposed of. What does a merchant, a shipowner, or a banker engaged in 
a law suit say to such an instance of expedition? Entering his appeal on 
the Ist of March, he has to wait eight months before it can be heard. As 
a man of business, can he be content with that? Or will he not rather say 
to his solicitor, ‘‘If possible, keep me out of the Appeal Court?” It, 
indeed, he is a Liverpool suitor, he may, perhaps, derive a feeble consola- 
tion from a comparison of the period of this delay with that of the procrasti- 
nation of the authorities in acceding to the petitions of the corporation, the 
chambers representing commerce, and the law society of his native city, for 
improvement in the procedure of the Liverpool Court of Passage, a peri 
which was only shorter by one year than the time occupied by the Siege of 
Troy. No doubt the judges of the Appeal Court have done all they can to get 
through the cases on the list ; but is there not something wrong in a system 
which allows of such delay as this? One unfortunate result of such a state 
of things is that —— are tempted to enter appeals merely to put off 
the evil day of compliance with their legal liabilities. It may be, however, 
that the new County Court Act mi 1905 help us over this stile also. 
To return to the Long Vacation. to shorten it have, I say, 
already been made many times; and I admit that when I contemplate the 
weight of the stolid resistance which has hitherto been offered to them by 
those in authority, I am not encouraged to nurse any extravagant hope of 
reform, Therefore, like the former dogs, having run out and barked, I 
am constrained to return dispirited to the motionless caravan. 


ProressionaL Misconpvcr. 


From time to time, and especially of late, some very serious cases of dis- 
honesty have occurred on the part of members of our pro/ession in whom 
entire confidence was placed by their clients, and even by their professional 
brethren. It is true that the number of delinquents compared to the 
number of the profession at large is extremely small. There are 16,200 
solicitors in England and Wales. The total number struck vff the rolls 
for misappropriation of funds during the year 1902 was thirteen, or 
about one in 1,250. The proportion 1s very slight, but in consequence 
of such cases being fully reported in their different stages by 
the press, they appear to be much more numerous than they are, 
and create in the mind of the public an impression that some 
considerable proportion of the profession are unworthy of confidence. 
I do not complain of this, because I think that anything which impresses 
upon the mind of a professional man who is subjected to temptation to 
dishonesty the depths of the disgrace which awaits him if he yields is for 
the good of the profession at large. But none the less the result is that 
the public, who are apt to generalize upon ht data, are induced to 
receive a very mistaken impression as to the conduct of the profession at 
large, and in consequence to arrive at @ conclusion as erroneous as that of 
King David when he spoke in his haste. But some of the cases to which 
I refer on the one hand have been of such a character, and have 

© trusted the offenders, 


involved such heavy losses on the of those 
“4 yo at the reputation of 





and on the other hand have dealt such a cruel blow 
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the profession itself, that I should not be doing my.duty if I failed to call 
your attention to the necessity of taking all practicable steps -which -are 
likely to have the effect of lessening the evil in the future. ere are two 
precautions adopted by many solicitors which would, I believe, if gener- 
ally adopted, almost entirely put an end to defalcations. The first is to 
keep the moneys of the client which for the time being may be under the 
control of the solicitor separated from the moneys of the latter, and 
separated in such a manner as to make it impossible either for the solicitor 
to honestly believe or even to deceive himself into the belief that he is 
dealing with his own moneys, when he is. really dealing with those of his 
client ; and at the same time to prevent third-parties who may have claims 
against the solicitor from being able to enforce the same against the moneys 
of the client. If the client’s funds are kept entirely apart the solicitor 
cannot use them for his own purposes without being immediately aware 
that he is dcing a hishonest act. But if his own funds and those of his 
clients are mixed up together, he may have to examine his accounts care- 
fully before he can tell whether there is a surplus in the whole which 
belongs. to himself; and he may in default of such an inquiry be honestly 
deceived by a failure in memory, or a want of appreciation of the true 
position. Next he may, by a beginning in moral obliquity, shut his eyes 
to inquiry, and withdraw cash from the mixed fund without first satisfying 
nimself on the point. The proper course in order to make matters quite 
safe is, I think, either to place the client’s funds in a separate bank, or to 
@ separate account in the same bank, and in either case to ear-mark the 
account in such a way as to give notice to the banker that they are not the 
property of the solicitor. If this is done the general creditors of the 
solicitor will be prevented from participating in those funds in case of his 
insolvency ; and where both accounts are kept in the same bank, the banker 
will not be able to set off the client’s funds against any balance standing 
to the debit of the solicitor on his own account. Thus, notwithstanding 
any pecuniary liability which the solicitor may incur, the funds of the 
client will be safe. I am aware that there is a great divergence in practice 
with regard to solicitors’ banking accounts. Many firms deservedly of the 
highest character in the profession, which have carried on business for 
generations in the most honourable way, and are possessed of the most 
ample means to meet all calls upon them, still mix all their clients’ moneys 
and their own in one banking account. Most, I think, keep separate accounts 
for particular important trusts, and mix the rest of the moneys belonging 
to clients with their own. Some impress the separate account representing 
the clients’ moneys with anear-mark which would prevent the set-off above 
referred to ; others do not take this precaution. Un the other hand some 
adopt the practice which has obtained in my own firm for ne:xrly 
forty years, and which I now venture to recommend of keeping a special 
separate account for separate trusts of importance, and a separate general 
account to which all moneys not payable to the special accounts and not 
the property of the solicitor are paid, and in the latter as well as the 
former case of ear-marking as above suggested all the accounts except 
that which represents the funds belonging to the solicitor himself. In 
discussing this question with some of my professional brethren of the 
highest standing, whose practice is not wholly of the nature which I am 
advocating, I have found the following objections to my proposals put 
forward, objections which I shall now proceed to answer: First—and 
this seems to be the argument most generally used— that no precautions 
will prevail against dishonesty, and that therefore those suggested are 
useless. My answer to this is that not one man in ten thousand enters the 
profession as an intentionally dishonest man. It is not deliberate dis- 
honesty that we have to fear, but that weakness which yields to temptation 
when it becomes very strong. Anything therefore which reduces the 
amount of temptation helps to keep a man honest; and nothing 
which can be laid down as a matter of practice is more likely to 
reduce temptation in regard to the matter now under consideration 
than ithe keeping of money which does not belong to one apart irom 
one’s own, asa sacred thing not to be touched under any circumstances 
whatever Second, that much inconvenience would be caused in 
book-keeping and otherwise by the establishment of separate banking 
accounts. This is a pure delusion on the part of those who have not tried 
the system. I adduce my own experience as conclusive upon the point. 
Not confusion, but clearnexs in accounts results from the adoption of this 
tice. Third—and this, although not the favourite, is, I believe, the 
most effectual in the minds of the objectors—that what they and their 
predecessors have been accustomed to is right and convenient, and need 
not be changed, which is no other than the ordinary British dislike to 
change of any kind. ‘“‘The dust on antique time would lie unswept.”’ 
To this I reply, I admit that ninety-nine out of a hundred—indeed, no 
doubt amuch larger proportion of praetitioners—could continue the old 
practice without «vil results in their own particular cases: but they are 
nd to look beyond their own convenience and their own practice, and 
to consider the effect upon their weaker brethren. I ask them to remember 
that if by their ac'ion they establish a practice in the profession upon this 
point, as the standard practice to be adopted, then those who require that 
tice as a protection against themselves will in time be bound to con- 
form to it, on the penalty of losing caste in the profession and reputation 
amongst the public. The other precaution which should be taken is for 
the solicitor to have his own accounts audited by a professional accountant. 
I do not consider this to be #0 important as my first recommendation. But 
it is, nevertheless, of very great importance, and acts as a great preserva- 
tive against extravagance and speculation of all kinds. There is, as far as 
I am aware, no objection felt to this practice, which is, I think common and 
increasing. A half-yearly balance-sheet so audited, which tells a solicitor his 
exactfinancial position, willin other respecte be of the greatest service to him, 
and will fally repay the expense involved. The Discipline Committee, 
inted with statutory powers from amongst the Council, which investi - 
Gils dhnegn against solicitors, has during the period of fifteen years 
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which, has elapsed since it was established reported against many ie 
titioners. for misappropriation of funds, who have in consequence bey 
struck off the rolls, or suspended from practice. I have inquired of Mf, 
Bucknill, who acts as fr to that committee, whether there has been any 
instance amongst such cases in which the client’s moneys have been carfied 
to a separate banking account, or a professional auditor has been employed 
periodically to investigate the solicitor’s books, and he has informed mm 
that there has been no such instance. I think this should be accepted ag 
in itself a sufficient answer to an objection based merely upon a disliketp 
change. I do not suggest that these precautions can be taken in all their 
fulness by every solicitor. There is many a young striving man in the 
profession whose earnings would scarce pay for an accountant’s investiga. 
tion, and who only receives trifling sums for clients, though even for these, 
where practicable, a separate banking account should be kept. But for 
all extensive businesses, where large or even considerable sums of mop 
are received for clients, both precautions should in my judgment be 

and even punctiliously carried out as a matter of practice. There ig 
another point which cannot so easily be defined as a rule to be 
adopted. I think that a solicitor should avoid as far as practicable 
having the moneys of clients under his control, and should dis. 
courage clients from so placing them. There are necessary and’ large 
exceptions to this rule, but it should, I think, be considered as one to be 
as far as practicable followed. To a great extent these suggestions are not 
new. Ihave only put forward what others have advocated before, and 
made some additions of my own. But having thought much upon this 
subject, I am convinced of its extreme importance, and I have therefore 
felt it my duty to bring it to your attention. A special committee 
appointed by the society in general meeting, the 27th of April, 1900, 
reported: “That it is not necessary nor is it good practice that solicitors 
should (except perhaps in some very rare cases) hold money belonging to 
their clients for any lengthened period. It should be paid to the client’s 
banking account or deposited in his name. It is important for solic tors 
to remember that they are not bankers, and ought not to make use of their 
client’s money in their hands.’’ In 1901 Mr. ‘Enfield, the then president 
of the Nottingham Law Society, moved the following resolution at the 
annual meeting of that body, which was carried unanimously, viz. : ‘* That 
in the opinion of this meeting it is contrary to the proper professional 
practice for a solicitor to retain any principal money of his clients larger 
than is necessary for the transaction of the current business of the client, 
and that while necessarily retained should be ear-marked and placed 
in a separate banking account.’’ Seeing a report of this meeting, | 
wrote to Mr. Enfield upon the subject, and in his reply he referred 
to the practice of solicitors mixing their clients’ money with their own 
as one which in his own forty years’ experience has brought many to ruin, 
In the same year Mr. Pinsent, the then president of the Birmingham Law 
Society, in his address to that body urged the importance of keeping 
separate accounts and having a professional audit. I do not ask you t 
pass any resolution upon the subject now. But I ask the whole profession 
to consider the matter. If I am wrong my error can be pointed out here- 
after. But if I am right the practice which I advocate should become the 
standard practice of the profession, to which all who wish to stand well 
with their brethren and the public should be expected to conform. 
word of recommendation to the public also will not be out of place, 
although I am by no means the first to make it. Trustees and others 
having securities in the hands of their solicitors should inspect them 
periodically. The honourable practitioner will only be too glad that such 
an inspection should be made. The fulfilment of this simple duty would 
have made impossible most, if not all, of the fraudulent proceedings which 
have been so painful to us all. The public should know that, on the 
recommendation of the special committee above referred to, the Couneil 
promoted a Bill which afterwards became the Larceny Act, 1901, the effect 
of which was to make the fraudulent conversion by any person of property 
with which he is entrusted or which he receives for, or on account of, another 
a criminal offence, thus dispensing with the necessity of a written direction 
which was required by the Lareeny Act, 1861. It should also be known 
that the society through its then president, Mr. Ellett, proposed and 
obtained the passing of the Rules of the Supreme Court, 4th July, 1901, 
enabling orders to be made summarily against solicitors for rendering of 
accounts. Jn connection with this subject I would remind you that the 
House of Commons failed to pass the Bill introduced last seesion by Sit 
Albert Rollit and Sir Henry Fowler at the instance of the society, the 
object of which was to enable the society, as registrar of solicitors, t 
suspend the issue to undischarged bankrupts of the annual certificate to 
practise, reserving a power of appeal to the Master of the Rolls. When 
the Bill came’on for discussion, the House, after a short debate, allowed 
itself to be counted out. A similar Bill passed the Lords last year, but 


failed to pass the Commons, owing chiefly to tle opposition of one member, 


who again opposed this year. I think I shall secure the sympathy of the 
mercantile community when I mention that it is to the same gentleman 
that they owe the loss of the Marine Insurance Bill, upon which so much 
labour and expert talent have been expended, an@ which has now beet 
b+ tore Parliament for nine years. ‘That necessary legislation should be at 
the mercy of one member of Parliament is not creditable to the common- 
sense of that assembly. ‘The Bill introduced at the instaace of the society 
is obviously necessary in the interests of the public. If passed it would 
enable the Council to prevent solicitors who are undischarged bankrupts 
from practising, unless upon investigation it should «appear that 
the bankruptcy was not due to such fault as made it wl 
desirable to allow them to resume practice. Some years ago the 
Council was blamed in the public prints, and even by members of the 
society who were ignorant of the liinitation of the society's powers, for not 
refusing or suspending certificates in such cases. The Council belie 

that it fad not the necessary authority for this purpose where the bankrupt 
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a 
solicitor applies for renewal within twelve months after the expiration of 
his certificate, although it clearly has power to refase to renew where 
twelve months have been allowed to elapse, subject to appeal to the Master 
of the Rolls 51 & 52 Vict. c. 65, s. 16), and it may be mentioned that the 
Jatter has in all cases confirmed the discretion of the Council when it has 
been exercised in refusal of the application. But as there was some doubt 
whether the powers of the Council did not extend further, the Council 
determined to obtain a legal decision upon the point, and proceeded to 
nd the certificates of solicitors who were undischarged bankrupts and 
who had applied for renewal within the twelve months. A large number of 
these gentlemen joined together to fight the society, and although a 
decision was given by the Divisional Court in favour of the latter, the 
Court of Appeal reversed this decision, and held that the society had no 
right to interfere. Until Parliament can be brought to see the importance 
of this matter for the pr ange of the public, solicitors who are undis- 
charged bankrupts will have the same right to practise as the rest of the 
rofession Tiere have been since the year 1899 forty-one bankruptcies 
of solicitors who are still on the roll and entitled to practise, having applied 
in due time for renewal of their certificates. Nearly all of them remain 
undischarged, and there can be little doubt that amorgst the number 
there must be some who should not be permitted to engage in professional 
practice. If, therefore, any case of misconduct should arise on the part 
of any undischarged bankrupt, the House of Commons and not the society 
will be to blame for the injury done to the suffering client. 


County Covrr Acr. 


Thanks to the exertions and indomitable perseverance of our late 
President, Sir Albert Rollit, assisted by his predecessor, Sir Henry 
Fowler, the Bill prepared at the instance of the Council, the object of 
which was to increase the jurisdiction of the county court to £100 in 
ordinary cases, was got through Parliament in spite of much opposition. 
Iam aware that a considerable of that opposition p' ed from 
Liverpool and Manchester, but I believe that the objection made on 
behalf of those cities was that in the absence of special rules of procedure 
applicable to cases when over £50 is claimed serious difficulties might 
arise in administering the Act. And it seems to me that this objection was 
removed by the introduction of the clause which postpones the coming into 
operation of the Act until the Ist of January, 1905, so as to give time for the 
framing of proper rules which will obviate these difficulties, as well as for 
the provision of such financial arrangements as may be necessary for the 
effectual carrying out of the objects of the Act. The general feeling of 
our branch of the profession seems to be in favour of the Act, and I hope 
that Liverpool and Manchester (which, enjoying facilities for cases of 
minor importance in their local courts pie | by few other places, were 
not, perhaps, so sensible of the advantages of the Act as other important 
districts) will now feel satisfied with the result. I think there can be no 
doubt that this Act will be beneficial to the large number of solicitors who 
practise in the county court; and the part which the Council took in 
getting the Bill passed is a striking instance of the benefit of the society 
to the profession at large. 


Mempersuip or tHe Soctrery. 


It is very desirable that a large addition should be made to the members 
of the society. A great deal of misconception seems to prevail amongst 
solicitors who at present stand outside the society, as to the work done by 
the Council, and I should like to call attention to its very important 
character. Acting through the Discipline Committee, the Council is 
enabled to perform the essential duty o bringing about the punishment, 
by suspension or total exclusion from the profession, of members guilty of 
serious professional misconduct, The Council closely watches all matters 
affecting the profession where it is felt that its influence is likely to be 
effective, and takes an especially active part in to promotion or 
opposition to Bills in Parliament of this character. I have dealt with the 
subject of the pro; school of law, and would point out the importance, 
even in view of this question alone, of the society being enabled to repre- 
sent the profession in the fullest manner. I have also referred to the 
work of the Council in recently reorganising its ~— of | education, 
which is available not only for clerks articled London, but for those 
articled in the country who spend a portion of their time in London, and (by 
means of correspondence) for all articled clerks in the country who are not 
better provided for, by being enabled to avail themselves of the special 
educational advan established in certain large provincial centres 
advantages towards the cost of which the society su . The Council 
issues monthly to the members copies of the registers kept by the society 
of property for sale or mortgage, funds awaiting investment, and other 
matters, and arrangements have recently been e for greatly improving 
this publication by adding other —. of interest to the profession. 
It also issues from time to time ulars containing information on sub- 
jects of special im nce to solicitors. The ot acd and influence of the 
society, and of the Council acting on its behalf, would be greatly 
strengthened if the former comprised a larger proportion of the pro- 
fession. At the date of the last annual re the society had 7,822 
members as against 16,203 solicitors on the roll. Thus rather more than 
half of the members of the profession are at present content to leave the 
sma work of the profession to be done at the cost and by the labour of 

e rest, which does not seem right. This :emark is, I venture to think, 
applicable in a special degree to those solicitors who are ers of 
members, but not members themselves, for they must be fully aware of 
the valuable work performed by the society. g those firms of which 
atleast one partner is a member, it is found that about 20 per cent. in London 
and 23 per cent, in three large provincial cities (taken as an example) of the 
remaining membeérs of the firms are not members. The society is now 
making great additions to its buildings in Chancery-lane, which will very 


much increase the accommodation and conveniences both for members and 
students, and this should induce men to join oo ground of con- 
venience. One strange miscon which still, I , largely prevails 
is that there is a club of an exclusive character within the society, which 
obtains benefits from which the members in general are excluded. There w s 
at one time a club, and the society itself, I believe, grew out of such: n 
institution, which naturally Amie § on after its legitimate raison d’étre had 
come to an end. But there is no club now, and all members are on an 
equal footing 2 ere Seen Ate grape 
more laborious than is generally supposed. woul surpri to 
learn that last year the vice-president attended no lees than 120 meetings 
of the Council and committees, while our old friend and past president, 
Mr. Pennington, attended 139, and Mr. Barker 
achievement by attending the remarkable number of 171. 
this bestowed by very busy men deserves @ more 
the profession at than it has hitherto recei Union is strength, 
and the Council d be able to do yet better work for the profession if 
it had at its back the whole or nearly the whole of it, and had at its dis- 
ition the additional funds which the increase of membership would 
ring. The a is so low in amount as to be of little importance 
to most, and should not therefore stand in the way. I ask those 
solicitors who have not yet joined the society to remember that, practi- 
cally speaking, nearly uti op that has been done in the last seventy-five 
years to raise the status of the profession, to improve its education, and to 
maintain its rights has been accomplished by the society, aided, no 
douht, very greatly of later years by the country law societies, which have 
worked so cordially with it. Thus gratitude and self-interest combine to 
require all to join it, that the same good work may be more effectually 
continued. If outsiders think, as some do (I believe, however, erroneously), 
that the Council are not sufficiently representative of the profession, and 
that better men could be selected, let them come f wd and assist in 
making a wiser selection. To stand aside and censure, without helping to 
improve, and to aliow one-half the profession to bear the heat and burden 
of the day for the benefit of the whole, is not creditable to the other half. 
It has often been suggested that membership of the society should be made 
compulsory. The great majority of the country law societies, having 
been consulted by the Council u the — reported in favour of 
such a system. I am myself in favour of it, but would only apply it to 
solicitors admitted after a future date to be fixed. The main obj+ction 
made is that if membership is compulsory it would be impracticable to 
exclude members from the society for unprofessional conduct. But I see 
no difficulty in this. I would take power in such cases to exclude from 
the privilege of membership, while agg my for the ayy agen 
In default of compulsory membership, I k that there should an 
enforced contribution by all solicitors of some amount to the funds of the 
society which are ed for the common benefit, and for the instruction 
of those who are to follow us in the profession. Either course would, 
however, require an Act of Parliament, and is therefore, I fear, im cable 
for the present ; and we must in the meantime do our best with the existing 
voluntary 5: . Under the circumstances, I make an earnest appeal to 
those who have hitherto held aloof to become members. 


ProrrssionaL CovuRTEsy. 


Finally, I hope for the more complete establishment in the pro’ 
generally of that spirit of comity, of friendly feeling and of mutual for- 
bearance in the conduct of business, which has, I think, grown greatly 
during my experience. very 
amongst my professional brethren who practise in this city. An angry 
client, foolish because angry, may rejoice when he sees his legal adviser 
lose temper and manners in his cause. But he is the best friend to 
such a man who takes care never to part with either. How many cases do 
the more experienced amongst us remember in which useless expense is 
incurred, and friendly settlements, otherwise expedient and practicable, 
are rendered impossible, because the solicitor on one side or the other is 
80 difficult to deal with that he cannot be panels ween. and even 
correspondence with him is accompanied with di ty! We even meet 
occasionally a practitioner who seems to expend talents of a quite remark- 
able kind in the miserable art of himself disagreeable to the pro- 
fessional brethren with whom he is tin contact. “That's 
and shews a pitiful ambition in the who uses it’’—for a fool he is in 
that respect, however wise he may be in general. As I have said, “I 
we have reformed that indifferently with us." But I would answer 
with Hamlet's reply: ‘“‘O reform it altogether.” At any rate, we must 
take care to justify the reference made to lawyers by Shakespeare when he 
says :— 3 
° ies do in law: 

Saray nt — 

On the motion of Mr. Seprucus Castux (president of the Liverpool 
Incorporated Law Society), seconded ~~ . J. E. Crosse - 
dent of the Manchester In ted Law ety), a cordial vote of 
was passed to the president his paper. . 

The PRestDenT briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

Leoat Epvcatioy. 


Mr. J. Wrerorp Bupp (London) read the following paper:— 

I eal once more to ell the attention ge ot to ~ =. of 

ion. There is i w uture of ow tell 

is celeron 80 wae a ; but, as + —— the future and not 
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who started long after us. It is nearly seventy years’ ago since the 
Incorporated Law Society first obtained power to establish and estab- 
lished a satisfactory public examination as a necessary condition to admis- 
sion to the rolls. At this time legal education at the Universities was a mere 
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to fit the student to practise in our branch of the profession. But so fy 
as law apart from practice is concerned, I would submit that it is to our 
interest to co-ordinate our teaching and our examination with the Innsof 
Court and others, and that their at present independent teaching sh 

















name, and it was not till 1872 that an examination was requisite for call | be incorporated with ours and others in a Central University or School of be leg 
to the Bar. Happily things have greatly changed and improved since | Law. Having regard to the time which has elapsed during which th tas on 
then, and the question which I should like to ask the members of this | foundation of a great School of Law has been advocated, and to the on 


ij 


society is, “Have we kept pace with others, and have we done and are ssibility that even now the present opportunity may be a: wi se 
we doing all that we should do in this respect?’’ and I address this let me say a few words as to ar I think we n individual mpombentil Wr J 
query, not only to my colleagues on the Council, but to all the mem- | our body can do in the right direction. The Council has now founded a ag 
bers of our profession, and I desire to add some practical suggestions as | system of teaching which is, I believe, worthy of its own traditions—it vailab! 
to what we can do in our individual capacities to further the cause of | has secured the services of an exceptionally capabale principal ; and, . Law 
legal education. There is, I am convinced, no better subject for educa- | although both the system and the teachers have necessarily to stand the be ht | 
tion than the study of law, I do not use this phrase in any limited | test of time, I have no misgivings as to the result, but what the Council rs be 
sense, but include in it not only the study of our own English law, but | lacks is funds; and if, as I feel confident, their system of teaching proves I have 
also that of cag E generally and a comparative study of ancient | a success, more teachers will be necessary and more funds parm Fy and and th 
and modern law. And I desire again to put on record my regret that | as one of the important parts of the system is that the fees are fixed at.a the ed 
this country is still without an adequate School of Law, the establishment | minimum—almost at a nominal amount—the Council will require the law ar 
of which has been the ardent wish for at least half a century of some of | support of the profession in obtaining more funds if they are adequately for the 
the most. enlightened minds of every branch of our profession. It was | to carry out the work to which they have set themselves. Various sug- could | 
so long ago as 1855 that the Commissioners appointed to inquiré into | gestions to this end have been made. To my mind, the most satisfactory ht 
the Inns of Court and Chancery advocated the establishment of a | method of raising the necessary funds would be by the increase from i 
University or School of Law, and the Council of our society then put | 5s. to 10s. of the fee on the registration of certificates, the difference— the Pp 
on record their opinion that solicitors should be part and parcel of | 5s.—being specifically appropriated in the hands of the society for the essenti 
such a scheme. From that standpoint we have never deviated; now, as | purposes of legal education. This small annual payment would hardly in the 
then, we are anxious that a great School of Law worthy of the name | be felt at all by members of our profession, but it is obvious that the repeat 
should be established—where it ought to be established and flourish—in | necessary statutory power could not be obtained unless the application for age 
London, the chief city of this country, where all citizens of our great | it were supported by a majority of those on the roll. Unless and why t 
Empire ought to be able to find fitting instruction in jurisprudence and | until the necessary funds ean be obtained by a rate chargeable on the class | 
in all branches of the law. Tt is a great reproach to us that in this respect | whole profession, I desire to advocate the desirability of voluntary sub- will : 
we are so far behind the United States and our neighbours in Europe, | scriptions for the purpose. There is, I believe, no society such as ours, detail: 
Abroad the teaching of law is a matter which is held to concern the | the annual subscriptions to which are so small as the sums which we pay, two ¢ 
State, and law is taught in a scientific and complete manner. Here up | and it would be a standing reproach to us all if the Council were unable will } 
to @ very recent period it has been practically impossible for a student | fully to carry out its scheme of legal education for want of the necessary relate 
to obtain any comprehensive or adequate instruction. I do not overlook | funds. Another matter which I again desire to impress upon the mem- suest 
the great and comparatively rapid progress which has in late years been | bers of my profession is the desirability of a University degree before ba ea 
made by the Council of Legal Education or the improvements in the | entering into articles. I have dealt with this matter so fully in a former these 
teaching of law which have been introduced at the Universities, notably | paper that I need only briefly allude to it now. By taking a University there 
at Oxford. Least of all do I overlook the system which has recently | degree a young man saves two years of his articles. Consequently, from const 
been inaugurated by the Council of our society, the details of which are | the date of his matriculation to that of his admission he has six years of have 
so fully set out in our annual report (which I assume that all of you have | education, as compared with five years under articles without previous to 
read) that it is quite unnecessary for me fo refer to them on this occa- | matriculation. His cost is, therefore, one of six years as compared rofe 
sion. All this shews that the Bar, the solicitors, and the Universities | with five. But he ordinarily would save on his premium on being P 4 
are all alive to the advantages of greater and improved facilities for the | articled, and -he certainly would on admission, say at twenty-four years of eae 
study of law; but what is wanted is co-ordination of these schools— | age, be more fitted to earn a salary than a five years’ clerk, who would two 
avoidance by co-operation of waste and of loss of energy; and at this | be no more than twenty-one or twenty-two years old on admission. The in 1 


moment an opportunity and an unexpected one occurs which will, I hope, 
be taken advantage of, and I trust that the chance of founding a real and 
effective Schoo] of Law will not be marred by professional or other 
jealousies—I allude, of course, to the New Inn and Clifford’s Inn funds 
which are now in court ready to be appropriated as a nucleus for the 
foundation of the long-desired School of Law.’ It is, as you know, due 
to the action of our Law Society that a considerable portion of the 
proceeds of the sales of these Inns have been saved, and is now availab’e 
for legal education, subject to a scheme which is now being prepared 
by the Attorney-General: he, at aJl events, is. I am assured, favourable 
to the foundation of a School of Law, the Council of this society has 
passed resolutions approving in principle of such a scheme, and the 
determination whether this opportunity shall be taken advantage of for 
the purpose rests with the Inns of Court. It is in the natural order 
of things that the Inns of Court shou'd take the lead and be the centre 
round which others interested (as we are) should move in any scheme 
of legal education, but- it will be nothing less than a standing reproach 
to us all if such an opportunity as the present is not availed of. So 
long ago as 1846 the Houve of Commons Committee made its scathing 
report as to the then state of legal education. The suggestion of the 
foundation of a Legal University or School of Law was made in the 
Commissioners’ Report of 1855. The late Lord Selborne (not te men- 
tion other names) devoted his energies for many years to this object, the 
importance of which was in our own ranks advocated so strenuously hv 
e Mr. Jevons, and yet nothing has hitherto been done. Now a 
unique opportunity occurs—may it not be lost. All students of law, be 
they intended for the Bar or for our branch of the profession, or even 
if they do not intend to join the ranks of either branch, but study law 
merely as a means of education, or for its own intrinsic interest, ought to 
have the facility of study at a school worthy of the name where law 
and jurisprudence should be taught scientifically and by the most accom- 
plished teachers. Good lawyers we have amongst us in abundance. but 
they are such in spite of. and not bv virtue of, our system of teaching. 
Let us all, then, according to our capabilities, exert all the influence which 
we possess in furtherance «f this scheme. So far as any details have as 
vet been talked about, cither at our Council or, as I be’ieve, by the 
Benchers, it has been assumed that the Inns of Court would in any event 
retain their power over call to the Bar, and that we should retain our 
powers with reference to admission to the roll, and this is, I think, 
right and proper; but I. speaking for myrelf, would like to see the time 
when the passing of the examination in the principles of law and juris- 
pradenee of 2 great school or University of Law such as I have in 
view should be a sine gud nom for every one aspiring to join the ranks of 


third point which I desire to suggest is this: let every solicitor on taking 
an articled clerk insist that the clerk shall take advantage of the 
Council’s system of teaching, and that he goes through at least one year’s 
course. Let me finish these remarks by excusing myself for again call- 
ing attention to this subject, but it is one which I have much at heart, 
and, if you do not agree with Me in all I have put forward, what I have 
said will, I trust, at least serve as matter for consideration and discussion. 
In this question of education are involved all the best interests of our 
branch of the great profession of the law. 


ScHoot or Law. 


Mr. W. Trower (London) read a paper on ‘‘A School of Law.” 
After referring to the ten Inns of Chancery which constituted a legal 
university, and the movement under the leadership of Sir Roundell 
Palmer for a School of Law, Mr. Trower said: e failure of Lord 
Selborne seems to have filled the hearts of the reformers of legal educa- 
tion with despair. Complaints, indeed, continued to be heard, and 
several ardent advocates of reform—notably Lord Russell of Killowen 
—arose, but no definite scheme was placed before the public, and the 
discussion was felt to be more or less academic. The situation, however, 
has now been completely changed. As the result of two recent actions in 
the Chancery Division, a sum of over £130,000 has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Attorney-General for the purposes of legal education, and 4 
scheme for the foundation of a general School of Law has been started, 
which, whether it be destined to succeed or fail, may at least be said 
to have a fairer prospect of success than any previous scheme, The 
conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing very imperfect sketch of the 
history of legal education does not, however, afford much encouragement 
to the Attorney-General. It suggests that, while reform is a task 
eininently worthy of accomplishment, it is surrounded by difficulties; 
but while the difficulties are evidenced by the failure of the efforts made 
in the past, the need for reform is proved by the unanimous testimony 
of the most distinguished lawyers of recent years, and indeed is now 
universally admitted. It was stated in court by the Attorney-General 
on the 3rd of April last that, broadly speaking, there were two possible 
courses with regard to the disposal of the fund in his hands. 1e first 
would be to distribute it among existing institutions,.the second to use 
it for the endowment of a general School of Law. It is no part of 
the cise of those who advocate the second course to deny that considerable 
benefit might arise from the adoption of the first. The system of 
education pursued by the Law Society is susceptible of considerable 
development, and would doubtless be improved if a large sum of money 
were placed at its disposal. I mention the Law Society alone because 





either branch of the profession. We should, of course. retain our examina- | 
tion in practice and in the detail« of work more especially appertaining to | 
solicitors, and I look upon service under articles as an absolute necessity | 


it is conceived that the revenues of the Inns of Court are so large that 
they cannot possibly require any further endowment. But the advan 
tages of the first course, though genuine and undoubted, are, I venture 
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fo submit, not to be compared with those of the scheme which has 
been suggested rather than formulated by the Attorney-General. It is 
bie that, while in England there are many institutions (including 

he universities) where a respectable legal education can be obtained, 
f is no Law School worthy to be compared with that which America 
‘aan boast in Harvard, and I am told that there are instances of students 
destined for the English Bar having been sent to Harvard to study 
Igw. A more eloquent testimony to the need of a School of Law 
in England can scarcely be imagined. If a School of Law were estab- 
jished, it would command the services of the best teachers that are 
available. At present these teachers are widely distributed; in a School 
of Law they would be collected together. Forces are scattered which 
ought to be concentrated. One reason for this distribution of teachers 
has been the belief, which has been widely prevalent, and to which 
l have already referred, that the education of the student for the Bar 
and the articled clerk ought to be separate. I venture to affirm that 
the education required by the articled clerk, so far as the principles of 
law are concerned, differs in no respect from that required by the student 
for the Bar; but even if this were not so, separate lectures and classes 
could be provided in the School of Law. Everything useful that is now 
ht to either branch would.continue to be taught; the scope of the 
teaching would be widened, not contracted.. It is true that between 
the practice of a solicitor and the practice of a barrister there are 
essential differences, but practice can only be learnt by actual experience, 
in the office of the solicitor or in the chambers of the barrister, and I 
repeat that the principles of law as distinguished from its practice are 
the same for the barrister as for the solicitor, and there is no reason 
why the same lectures should not be attended with equal profit by each 
class of students. It is obvious that many difficulties of detail 
will arise, but this is neither the time nor the place to discuss such 
details. With good will they should be solved. There are, however. 
two difficulties which are serious, and which undoubtedly, if unsolved, 
will be fatal to the scheme so far as we are concerned. The first 
relates to the constitution of the governing body; the second to the 
question of finance. They are distinct questions, but their relation 
to each other is in some respects very close. a free discussion of 
these difficulties is to be found the best hope of their solution, and I 
therefore propose to devote a few minutes to each of them. As to the 
constitution of the governing body, some points are clear enough. I 
have already said that it will be the first duty of the School of Law 
to provide an —— education for the two branches of the legal 
profession, who will have to find the money, or at least the bulk of it, 
required for the working of the new school. This suggests that a clear 
majority on the governing body should be given to the members of the 
two branches of the profession. On the other hand, it must be borne 
in mind that the new institution wil] not be a. purely professional 
school for teaching the law required in actual practice; it will be an 
imperial institution—it will teach law as a science. The purely pro- 
fessional element, therefore, while in the ascendant, should be tempered 
by representatives of education and by representatives of the Empire. 
A scheme for the constitution of the governing body has been prepared 
by the committee appointed by the four Inns of Court, and although 
e scheme has not, I believe, been officially published, its details have 
become public property through the Press. Under this scheme it is pro- 
= that the governing body should consist of twenty-eight members. 
wenty are to be assigned as the representatives of the legal profession, 
four to be elected by each of the four Inns of Court, and four by the 
Law Society. One member is to be nominated by the Lord Chancellor, 
one by the +4 Secretary, one by the Colonial Secretary, one by 
the Secretary for India; one each by the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London. The twenty-eighth member is to be the Principal, 
who will himself be elected by the governing body. It will be generally 
conceded that this scheme, while it safeguards the predominating interests 
of the two branches of our profession, secures that the interests of the 
Empire in the teaching of law shall not be forgotten. But in another 
respect this scheme is open to very serious criticism. It has been 
contended that, while the representation of the whole legal profession 
as against the outside world is satisfactory, the representation of the 
Inns of Court as compared with that. of the Law Society is excessive. 
This objection is a formidable one, and is well founded, but it must not 
be forgotten that in the Inns of Court are comprehended both the Bar 
and the Bench. The Bench is raised above Bar, and breathes a 
serener atmosphere. It enjoys the confidence of the whole profession, 
and it would be a matter of universal regret if the Bench were not 
adequately represented on the governing body. This is a consideration 
which must be borne in mind, but, when the fullest weight has been 
given to it, it is difficult for any impartial person to resist the con- 
clusion that the representation of the Law Society is inadequate. Not 
only will the larger number of students come from ‘our branch of the 
een, but we were instrumental in recovering the sum now at the 
isposal of the Attorney-General, and that sum was derived from two 
of the Inns of Chancery, to the benefit of which our profession has a 
large, if not an exclusive, claim. This being so, it will be the duty of 
the Law Society to urge upon the Attorney-General the propriety of 
giving to solicitors a representation equal to that of the Bar as distin- 
guished from the Bench. The question of finance is one which, from 
the point of view of the Law Society, presents some difficulty and 
demands careful consideration. The contribution to be made by the 
Law Society must depend to some extent upon the amount of the con- 
tributions which the Inns of Court are prepared to make. As to this 
nothing definite is known, but it is confidently antici that liberal 
financial support may be looked for from the Inns of Court. At nt 
the Law Society xpends as much as it can afford on legal education, 





but its. means are not, in my judgment, adequate to the occasion. 
Various methods may be suggested of enabling the Society to devote 
a larger sum to legal education. oy on the whole the scheme 
which is open to fewest objections is t a fee should be charged 
on a licence to be — by the Society to the articled clerk to enter 
car Weald fall epen thane who veeckd petasipelly peels Vy tbe tenting 
tax wo upon those who would princi profit e i 
of the school, and every penny of it would ny een 1 the student 
in the shape of education. There are articled in an average year about 
700 pupils. The Society, if the plan here suggested were adopted, would 
receive a | sum annually for the purposes of education. The exact 
details of its expenditure must be left for future consideration, but I 
may here indicate one possible method of dealing with it. It may be 
approximately estimated that the number of articled clerks is at present 
3,000. A number—I hope a very large n them would attend 
the classes of the new school. For each of such pupils an annual 
sum might be paid by the Society to the School of Law. Other clerks 
would receive legal education in some local school. For them a similar 
sum would be paid by the Society. This probably would not exhaust 
the entire amount available for legal education, and any surplus could 
usefully be held in reserve for special purposes, such as the foundation 
of scholarships and prizes. I need hardly say that the scheme here sug- 
gested is purely tentative. 

Mr. H. D. Bareson (Liverpool) moved resolutions as follows: ‘‘(1) 
That it is desirable that a general School of Law should be established. 
(2) That the Attorney-General’s suggestions having been favourably 
entertained by Committees of the Inns of Court and the Council of the 
Law Society, he should be respectfully requested to have a definite 
and detailed scheme prepared. (3) In any such scheme it is essential 
that provision should be made for the education in London of articled 
clerks, which shall be at least as well planned and satisfactory as that 
indicated by the prospectus of the Law Society’s lectures and classes 
recently issued by the Council, and now in operation. (4) Full provision 
must be made for the requirements with regard to the legal education 
of articled clerks in the country. (5) That due representation of the 
solicitor branch of the profession should be given upon the governing 
body of the proposed School of Law, and be such as will adequately 
recognize the position of that branch, and ensure that proper regard 
shall’ be had in the administration of the school to the requirements of 
solicitors and their articled’ clerks. (6) In the event of no general 
School of Law being established within a reasonably short period, the 
funds arising Geom: th sale of New Inn and Clifford’s Inn, amounting 
together to £132,500, should be transferred to the Law Society, to 
be applied by them for the purpose of legal education of articled clerks 
in London and the provinces. 

The Vick-PREsIWENT seconded the motion. He urged that the meet- 
ing should fortify the hands of the Council by passing the resolutions 
unanimously, 

Sir A. K. Roxurr, M.P., said it was particularly gratifying to him 
to hear that there was no fear that there would be a want of complete 
continuity of policy in dealing with the subject of legal education, so far 
as the Society was concerned. The subject had occupied the attention of 
the Council for a whole year of,their best work, and their work had been 
completed in a manner which was not altogether unsatisfactory, The 
tutorial system, established in 1892, had failed, one result which pre- 
vented its continuance being the paucity of candidates. The new scheme 
had the advantage of being put into operation by a most able principal 
and staff: and, what was most encouraging, was that the Council knew 
it would be a fair trial, because the students would be forthcoming in 
no inconsiderable number. It was absolutely essential to have the co- 
operation of the students in the work, or it would be only a scheme 
on paper, and there had been a eanference of students at the Law Society’s 
Hail upon the subject. But after all, the great motive force must come 
from the whole body of the profession, and unless the principals would let 
their clerks know that the law was both a science involving a knowledge 
of principles and also of practical art, the desired end would not be 
accomplished. The Council also hoped there would be a greater applica- 
tion of the vivd voce system, so that the candidate might have an oppor- 
tuvity of showing that he really knew his law. The Society had tried to 
set its own house in order, but he ho the profession would realise 
the need of a school of law. Students had to go to continental schools, 
and yet at one time England was the great school of law for the Con- 
.tinent. The Council were endeavouring to re-establish that happy con- 
dition of affairs. They had also done a good work in the provinces, and 
had been liberal according to their means. They would like to do much 
more, They had done their best to get the funds, and to ensure a fair 
share and proper a of their branch of the profession in the 
School of Law, they would not relax their efforts. The County 
Courts Act would vastly enlarge the right of audience, and advocacy 
was a great school of law. “ : 

Mr. Grantaam Dopp bey. urged the necessity of articled clerks 
- being well instructed in the law and science of law. : 

Mr. G. B. Croox (London) objected to the School of Law being merged 
in amateur students, as had a ty the papers and the oo 
He failed to see how a school of law could assist solicitors at all. The 
school would never te them that ity with the Bar which was 
from it. The Bar knew how to care of itself, and would do so. He 
would prefer to leave the interests of solicitors to the Law Society than to 
a body on which the solicitors would have none but a minor? — 
sentation at the Let them remain an independent body 4 
school would give rise to heart-burnings and friction and solicitors would 
be ultimately placed in an inferior position. They were satisfied with the 
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Council, whose scheme was far better in the interests of the public and 
the’ proféssion, than that which had been floated in the House of Com- 
mons and at the Bar. 

Mr. W. H. Gray (London) could not agree with Mr. Crook as to the 
principals undertaking the education of their own articled clerks. Educa- 
tion was” both a science and an art which should be practised vy usose 
who had experience in it, and solicitors had not the time or experience to 
teach articled clerks. ‘his was recognized by the existence of numerous 
coaches. ‘Ihey must all agree, if this was so, that a schooi of law, if 
attainable, was desirable, but they must not be blind to the difficulties 
in the way of its foundation. ‘Ihe Council had done the best they couid 
with the. tunds at their disposal, but they had by no means done all they 
wished, especially with regard to articied cierks in the country. }unds 
existed in what had been realized by the sale of New and Cuftord’s Inns. 
and “it was not without a certain feeling of indignation that he found 
claims put forth to these funds on the part of the Sar and inns of Court, 
who had a far smaller number of students, and wno had very large funds 
of their own, of the amount and distribution of which the Solicitors 
knew nothing, but which must be ample for all the requirements of the 
Bar. The Middle Templé had already helped itself to £40,000 out of 
those funds from the proceeds of the sale of- New Inn. But solicitors 
must be perfectly certain, before giving up the present system of educa- 
tion; that the School of Law would give them something at least as good, 
and he could not help feeling that there were many difficulties to be 
overcome. 

Mr. J. Inpermavr (London) asserted that the society’s system of edu- 
cation was founded upon that of the coaches, and that the whole general 
body of solicitors had no great desire for the establishment of a school 
of law. If the solicitors joined with the Bar in any scheme, the 
solicitors would get very much the worst of the argument. Before a 
school of law could become universal, there must be union between the 
two branches of the profession. The funds arising from the sale of 
the two Inns belonged of right to the solicitors, but they would be ex- 
tremely fortunate if they got half of them. 

; Mr. Rost. Exterr (UVirencester) expressed his approval of the reso- 
utions. 

Mr. J. H. Cooxe (Winsford) having spoken, 

Mr. H. H. Scorr (Gloucester) said the ordinary practitioner had 
neither the experience nor the time to enable the clerk to acquire the 
en knowledge which was necessary for the pursuit of his pro- 


ession. 

Mr. F. J. Munsy (York) expressed the indebtedness of Yorkshire to 
the example which had been set them by Liverpool in the matter of 
education. 

The motions were adopted, Mr. Crook alone voting against them. 


Country Courts. 


Mr. C. H. Pioxstons (Radcliffe) read a paper on 
Some Succestions 1x CONNECTION WITH THE County CouRT Act, 1903. 

After some preliminary observations, Mr. Pickstone said: The sug- 
gestions which I am going to make to accomplish this may be styled 
drastic; but in view of the financial difficulty, which was in fact the 
greatest danger which menaced the Bill in its passage through Parlia- 
ment, any scheme which aims at conserying the energy and curtailing 
the cost of the courts without impairing their efficiency is perhaps de- 
serving of consideration. It is proper to mention that my first suggestion 
is by no means original; it is rather the revival of a suggestion made 
long ago, but which I do not think has been seriously reconsidered since 
the passage of the Judicature Acts. The idea is, whilst effecting a re- 
duction of cost of working, to nevertheless increase the capacity of tne 
courts in two ways—(1) Fe compe. am enormous quantity of detail 
work in the office ; (2) by abolishing some existing circuity and reduplica- 
tion of * gays wer 

1. The Abolition of Labour.—Every registrar knows that by far 
the greatest waste of energy in his office arises out of the drudgery con- 
nected with payments into.and out of court. Often have I asked myself 
why it should be considered necessary that all moneys under a county 
court j ent should continue to be paid through a court. Under 
section of the original County Court Act of 1846 the judge had a 
discretion in the matter, but section 45 of the 1856 Act removed this 
discretion and enforced the payment of all moneys into court, and section 
105 of the existing Act continued it. So that for nearly fifty years all 
plaint notes have contained the following notice :—‘‘If you obtain a 
judgment against the defendant, all moneys ordered to be paid thereunder 
must be ‘paid into court, and must not be received by you.’’ But things 
are now so different that it seems open to question whether there is in 
these days any substantial reason why we should hesitate to allow the 
tradesman, the doctor, the Scotch draper, the money-lender, or even that 
most us prog cunning of all county court plaintiffs, the Jew-pedlar, 
to collect their own instalments without troubling the court officials. 
Bear in mind that all these persons collect their own debts on the in- 
stalment system before the matter goes into the court. Why not after- 
wards’ Let us see how it would work. The order would be sent out 
as at present, except that it would direct payment to the plaintiff him- 
self instead of into court. If a defendant failed to pay, the plaintiff 
would have to come back to the court, as he could do nothing except issue 
af execution or’a judgment summons. The fear of the consequences of 
# wrongful exectution would seem now to be a sufficient check upon the 
plaintiff, and if any serious dispute as to the amount owing arose on 
the hearing of a judgment summons, the judge could refer it to the 
registrar for inquiry. If some protection were still thought to be neces- 
sary, the plan adoptetl under the Workmen's Compensgtion Act (under 





which Act the instalments are paid direct) could be followed of requitigg ’ 
the plaintiff before proceeding upon his judgment ‘to verify the am 7 
due by affidavit (C.F.W:C. Rules 49 (2)). There is another factor whig 
seems to have a bearing upon this subject, and it is that almost < 
entirety of the ordinary debt-collecting business of the court is now-ad 
transacted through the medium of agents or debt-collectors, a class gf 
men who have steadily advanced in reputation and intelligence, and ‘hay 
now come to have an enormous influence on the business of the courts, 
There are numbers of courts where they are rsponsible for the entry of 
nearly half the plaints, and certainly three-fourths of the judgment sum. 
monses. My experience of these agents is that, as a class, they ay 
not only trustworthy, but keep their books in so methodical and accurate, 
a manner that there would be little likelihood of errors in their case, 
There is consequently now very httle direct contact between plaintifis 
and defendants im the small debts part of the work. These agents, by 
the very necessities of their business (involving as .. does the good opinion 
of the judge and registrar) have every inducement to. refram from 
oppression or carelessness, and would prove an etticient and satisfactory 
channel for collection. I think I should not be far wrong in saying. 
that if payment into court were aboushed the staff of every registra 
could be at once reduced nearly one-half. In proof of this 1 need only 
say that I find that last year the payments into and out of my coum 
involved 45,830 separate entries. And if my court, with an average of 
only about 5,500 plaints, incurs this prodigious amount of troublesome 
labour, what about courts like Manchester or Liverpool, which have 
seven times the business? Moreover, it would considerably lighten the 
labour involved in the Treasury audit of the registrar’s accounts. 
the alteration would not only be practicable but satisfactory; and that 
there is no reasonable ground for apprehending abuse, is, I think, 
proved by the experience of those courts of inferior jurisdiction whose 
judgments are settled direct between the parties. Take e.g. the Court of 
Record for the Hundred of Salford. This court does an enormous debt- 
collecting business in those parts of Lancashire where it has jurisdiction, 
In fact, its business is of the same character as part of that in the county 
courts, and the litigants belong largely to the same classes. The illustra- 
tion therefore should be both relevant and instructive. Let us take the 
1901 statistics, (the latest I have had access to). Out of 14,393 writs 
issued in that year, only 156 cases went to trial—overwhelming evidence 
that the business consists almost entirely of the collection of small debts 
(the jurisdiction being limited to £50). Everyone of these 14,393 cases, 
irrespective of whether they resulted in judgment after trial, by default, 
by consent, by order, or by arrangement, were worked out between the 
ies «wemselves, and the court officials were not troubled in any way 
with the collection of the instalments. I venture to hazard the opinon 
that the abolition of the system of passing all payments under county 
court judgments through une court would result in a saving, sufticient, 
perhaps, to make them self-supporting, and at any rate obviate the 
necessity of Parliament having to vote funds to make the new Act 
“‘workable.’’ And not only this, it would solve the problem of how 
to reduce the iniquitous fees which the exigencies of the existing system 
seemed to necessitate, and the burden of which unquestionably causes 
reat hardship to both plaintiffs and defendants, and diverts a very 
arge amount of business from the courts. To prove that this is not an ex- 
travagant view let us again get to facts. My court, as I have said; 
averages about 5,500 plaints yearly. The staff (in the registrar’s depart- 
ment only) consists of a chief clerk, second clerk, and three assistant 
clerks. In order to cope with the work, nearly one-half of which is con- 
nected with the receiving and paying out of moneys, they have to com- 
mence work long before and cannot cease until long after the public 
hours. Now take the Salford Court of Record again. In spite of its 
14,393 actions, it is worked, and very efficiently worked, in shorter hours, 
with one registrar and only five clerks—the same number that I require 
to dayne 5,500. The result is that there is a substantial profit on the 
working of the Salford court, and this, in spite of its fees being greatly 
less than those in the county court. So much for my first point. 
We will now turn to the other, viz.— 

2. The Abolition of Some Pxisting Circuits and Reduplication of Pro- 
cedure.—One of the strongest arguments used by the opponents of exten- 
sion has been that already some of the courts cannot cope with their work, 
and that an all-round extension of jurisdiction would involve, as one power- 
ful journal put it, ‘‘a hopeless impasse too direful to contemplate.’ It 
would be superfluous to ex the fallacies upon which this doleful 
prophecy proceeds. The Bill has passed. Rather is it my purpose to 
direct attention to the amount of work that, under the present system has 
to be done twice over and in a roundabout way, with a consequent waste 
of energy in the department and waste of time and money to suitors. 
As everyone who knows anything of the business of our county courts 
is aware, in about 90 per cent. of the cases, the only serious issue 
is the means of the defendant, in other words, how much a month he 
ought to pay. This often nice question has to be determined by the 
registrar upon consideration of the nature of the debt, the family, health, 
and earnings of the defendant, his wife and chiflren, and the extent 
of his general indebtedness. This evidence it is the duty of the plaintiff 
to be prepared with, and if a plaintiff is unable to throw sufficient light 
on these various points most registrars prefer to err on the side of for- 
bearance in fixing the amount of the instalments. It is after this original 
order of the registrar that the plaintiff's troubles usually begin, How far 
it will be obeyed depends entirely on whether the defendant has assets 
available to execution. If he has no goods of sufficient value to make & 
worth the plaintiff's while to proceed to execution, the order does not m 
the least disturb the defendant, who will py light his pipe with it 
He knows perfectly well that the original summons and the order up, 
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‘ig in-his case a brutum fulmen, as empty of gonseq as the legend 
“ \ will «be. prosecuted,’’ which for; ons | Q 
timid pedestrian. So-ne quietly waits till he gets the inevitable judgment 
sammons, when he knows at is at length, time to bestir himself. he mis- 
chit to which I especially desire to direct attention is that in these cases 
(ie elaims that can only be liquidated by judgment summons) the plaintiff, 
who has had to go to the trouble and expense of obtaining what he knows 
wif bean abortive order from the registrar, .is compeiied to again go, 
over the same ground, My suggestion is to eluminate what is 1m sucn 
cques, under existing conditiuns, » superiuous hearing —the hearing belure 
the registrar, and to let such cases go straight to the judge. ‘his would 


not involve any. more -work for the judge, as such cases have inevitably | 


to come before him sooner or later on a judgment summons; and it would 
ly relieve the registrar and his statt, save the time of plaintitts, 
expedite the availability of the Debtors Act and effect an all-round 
saving of expenditure. Nor do I think that debtors themselves would 
wfier; rather I am inclined to think it might be an advantage to 
them, because, as the origmal summons would in this case ‘hecessarily , 
hgve, like a judgment summons, to be personally served, there would 
bean end of a grievance which is troubling Lord James. This grievance, 
which is well known to all concerned in the administration of county 
court procedure, is the frequency of complaints. by the defendant on 
the hearing of a judgment summons that it (the judgment summons) was 
the first he knew of the debt—the explanation being that his wife, or 
some member of his family, has contracted the debt without his know- 
ledge, and has suppressed the original summons and the registrar’s order 
with a view to postpone discovery. This complaint is made more 
uently than some people imagine ; indeed, it is supposed to constitute 
such a mischief that in the first draft of the New County Court Rules it 
was actually proposed to make the service of all summonses personal, a 
remedy that would have been worse than the disease. Thanks, however, 
tw the timely intervention of someone in authority, prompted by the 
representation of our Society on the subject, the proposal was 
Ziebael, though it would appear (jud ing from the remarks of the 
Lord Chancellor on the order for the thi reading of the new Act 
on the 10th of August) that this question of personal service must not 
be considered as finally settled, and is to come up agein. This fact 
would seem to support my point that the operation of the change 1 
am advocating would be beneficial rather than otherwise to defendants. 
Indeed, it has encouraged me to submit this proposal as one which would 
settle the grievance without recourse to the intolerable expedient of 
sonal service all round, and without therefore interfering with the 
present method of service, which is perfectly satisfactory for ordinary 
cases. But how, you ask, would the proposal be carried out in actual 
practice? Simply enough. There. would be two forms of original 
summons, one printed like the present one on white paper for use in 
ordinary cases where it was not anticipated that it would be necessary 
to have recourse to the procedure under the Debtors Act. The other 
might be printed on blue paper, and would supplement the requirements 
of the white summons by calling upon the defendant to attend and 
show cause why an order for payment should not be made, enforceabie 
by committal for disobedience. This blue summons would, as I have 
said, have to be personally served, and would not be called on before 
the registrar at all, but would go direct to the judge, and would, of 
course, only be used in those cases, always pretty well notorious, where 
the ordinary remedies by way of execution, etc., were not available. 
If, on hearing of such a summons, the judge was not satisfied that the 
means of the defendant justified an order enforceable by committal, he 
would make an ordinary order for payment. It is possible that first 
impressions upon these proposals may be unfavourable, because, as I 
have said, they are drastic. However, should they not be accepted 
at- first sight, at least there is the happy expedient termed ‘‘inquiry”’ 
(in another place, and in connection with a,more moving subject, this 
has watered down an original proposal sufficeintly to render it palatable) 
which would at any rate secure consideration for my suggestions. It 
is understood, upon the authority of the Lord Chancellor, that there 
is, during the next session of Parliament, to be an ‘‘inquiry’’ into some 
phases of the county court system. With a view to testing the feelin 
of this meeting upon the question whether the suggestions propounde 
in this paper are ‘proper subjects for inquiry, I desire to be taken as 
having moved the following resolutions : 

(a) “‘That, in the opinion of this meeting no inquiry into the 
county court system will be satisfactory which does not involve a 
reconsideration of the present excessive scale of court fees; and 
with a view thereto, and to the financial question generally, is 
further of opinion that the time has atrived for inquiry whether 
the existing system of collection by thé court of all moneys paid 
under county court judgments could not be discontinued.” 

(6) That ‘the present procedure under the Debtors Act is un- 
satisfactory, and that the time has arrived for inquiry whether it 
cannot be amended by (inter alia) eliminating the present hearing 
before the registrar ‘of claims that’ cannot enforced without 
recourse to the Debtors Act, and making the summons on such claims 
returnable before the judge originally, thus amalgamating in such 
cases the original summons and the judgment summons.’’ 

Sir A. K. Roturr expressed his pleasure that the Bill had . become 
hw. He hoped’ that the younger members of the solicitor branch of the 
rofession would make full use of the opportunities it would give them 
or the practice of advocacy. It had been considered advisable to. limit 
the Bill to one clause, as it was felt that it would have been less to 
endeavour to pass a longer measure, but he felt sure that that one 
clause would lead to ‘a litge amount of inevitable corollary. . At.any rate, 
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bat. under the existing 
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Court became ¢petmanent tribunal which it might hare cowed to be 


was workable, - a oe ute a 
means to that such as power to appoint additional j a 
trars, He believed it woud lessen the law’s delays 0 game 


greater part in the ; ; 
the nation and the community a great service, and had brought 
a legal retorm im passing the Act. 


In the evening the members witnessed the performance by the London 
Savoy Company of ‘‘ Merrie England” at the Shakespeare ‘Theatre, and a 
specially selected variety programme at the Empire Theatre, all the 
stalls and dress circle seats at theatres having been reserved by the 
Liverpool Law Society for their guests. Members and the ladies accom- 
ponyreg. sien. Wes. Sine soe to various places of interest in Liver- 
pool dering the afternooss of this and the Sallowing 3 

WEDNESDAY’S PROCKEDINGS., 

The members assembled again on Wednesday morning, when 

Mr. PicksTone moved the resolutions contained in his paper. 

Mr. W. J. McLeLuan (Rochester) seconded the motion. He sugges 
as regarded the judgment summons that, instead of the blue paper 
summons, it would be an advantage to cause the order made to be served 
personally, which would answer all the purposes of the blue summons 
with personal service. It would not increase the trouble. If it was 
served personally on people who were known to have no goods, and who 
must be proceeded against by judgment summons, the defendant could 
have no cause to complain when he had an order put before him that he 
was to pay by instalments. 

Mr. R. Exxerr (Cirencester) had no objection to the resolutions except 
that they would seem to imply a kind of expression of opinion that the 
suggestions made were incapable of being carried out. Mr. Pickstone’s 
object —— be fully eeniae oe Se eae tL. he | paso from 
asking the meeting to them, and if he wo i e suggestions , 
ren the County Coest Commuithen, of which he aoe . With. 
regard to the second resolution there seemed to him to be considerable prac- 
tical dithculty. He thought the defendant was entitled to have it assumed 
that he either had a defence to the claim which he ought to have an. 
opportunity of raising in the ordinary way, or that he meant to pay what- 
ever ordcr Was made on it. ‘Lhere were a vast number of defendants upon 
whom instalment orders were made who paid the instalments, and it would 
be hard upon them that they should be at the outset treated as dishonest 
debtors. 

=. d C. Youne (Glasgow) gave particulars as to the procedure in 
Scotland. 

Mr. H. L. Rivey (St. Helens) was prepared to vote for the first 
resolution, and wished to vote inst the second. 

On the suggestion of the Presipent the resolutions were withdsawn, and 
the consideration of the subject was leit to the County Court Committee. 

Mr. A. 8. MatHer (Liverpool) read a paper on the 


CoNSTITUTION OF THE RULE CoMMITTEE OF THE SUPREME CovURT. 


The power vested in this committee of making new rules endows it 
virtually with legislative authority in regulating the practice and procedure 
of the courts, and under these circumstances it is most important that the 
committee should be so constituted not only to represent all branches 
of the profession, but to ensure as far as possible the having as members 
of that committee those who are able to give practical assistance in the 
important duty of making new rules. rior to 1894 this committee 





& 


consisted = 3 of judges. By section 4 of the Judi-.- 
cature Act, 1894, the constitution of the Rule Committee 
was enlarged by adding the President of the Incorporated 


Law Society (now called the Law Society) for the time -being; and two 
“oy (one of whom was to be a practising barrister) to be appointed 
or the purpose in the same manner as the four judges under section 19 of 
the Judicature Act, 1891. ‘This latter enactment (which for the first time 
provided that there should be a practising barrister and a practisi 
solicitor on the committee) was much appreciated by the profession, 

was hailed as a step in the right direction. We think that it will be 
admitted on all hands that the Rule Committee has done its work 
remarkably well, and that it the confidence both of the pro- 
fession and the public; but we venture to think that it would be in 
many ways strengthened if (instead of the president for the time being 
of the Law Society being a member) the cil of the Law : 
should have power to nominate some practising solicitor or 
the Rule Committee for a certain fixed period, and not onl, 
some solicitor practising in the provinces should also be nominated 
the Rule Committee to represent the | number of i 
throughout the kingdom. In October, 1901, when I 
being president of the Liverpool Law Society, I 
Budd and Mr. Rawle as a deputation from the Law Soci 
Chief Justice to discuss some new Rules of 
about to be promulgated, I remember that on 
Alverstone told us he thought it would be much better i 
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Society elected a member who could serve a certain number 


on the Rule Committee (I think he said Sve) ¢ it was impossible for the 
president for the time being of the Law Society within: twelve months 
to learn sufficient of the work of the committee to make him as effective 


& member as he otherwise would be if he remained on the 
a certain number of years. The president of the Law | 
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know, only remains in office for one year, and during his year of office he 
can hardly make himself familiar.with the: business.of the Rule Com- 
mittee, whereas if a member were nominated by the Council of the 
Law Society for a period of, say, three or five years, such member would, 
during that period, be able to learn the work and be of more substantial 
service than if he had only remained there a year. This principle has 
been adopted in the new charter of the Law Society by enabling pro- 
vincial law societies to numinate any of their members for election, 
instead of confining the selection to their presidents for the time being, 
and giving the Council power. to fix the period (not exceeding three years) 
during which such extraordinary member shall hold office. If the same 
principle were adopted for the Rule Committee, not only would it give an 
opportunity to the member nominated by the Law Society to become 
acquainted with the business of the committee, but it would enable the 
Law Society in nominating such member to select one who would be 
personally familiar with the procedure of the court, and who, from his 
individual training and practice, would be able to assist the Rule Com- 
mittee in a much more practical way than a president for the time being, 
who might. not be quite so up-to-date with the details of practice as one 
who would be selected for that particular purpose. We were all glad 
to see in the last report of the Law Society that the Council have been 
in communication with reference to this point with the Lord Chancellor, 
who has promised to consider the subject when next an amendment of 
the Judicature Acts becomes necessary. When this time may arrive no 
one can tell; it is well:worth the consideration of the Council whether 
they should not promote a Bill dealing with this point. But, whenever 
this point is dealt with, provincial solicitors think that it is only right 
that the provinces should also have some one on the committee to repre- 
sent them, and this would only be following the precedent given by 
the Solicitors’ Remuneration Act, 1881, section 2, which provides that 
the committee appointed under that Act to make rules is to consist 
in England of the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
the Master of the Rolls, the president for the time being of the Incor- 
porated Law Society (now the Law Society), the president of one of 
the provincial law societies or associations to be selected and nominated 
from time to time by the Lord Chancellor to serve during the tenure of 
office of such president, or any three of them (the Lord Chancellor being 
one) ; and if it is right that on making rules for solicitors’ remuneration 
tne provinces should have a voice in addition to the Law Society, 
surely it is 4 reasonable that the same course should be adopted with 
regard to the Rule Committee. The question would arise how the pro- 
vincial member should be elected or nominated. It would not, of course, 
do to follow exactly the ent of the Solicitors’ Remuneration Act, 
1881, and let the Lord Chancellor select the president for the time being 
of some provincial law society, because that would be open to the same 
objection as the appointment of the president of the Law Society for 
the time being on the Rule ommittee. A nomination by the Associated 
Provincial Law Societies might possibly be suggested, but we fear that 
that body has nota sufficient legal existence to enable this to be done, 
and the only other suggestion that occurs to us is that such further 
member of the Law Society (who is also a. member of some provincial law 
society) should be nominated by the Lord Chancellor, who would, no 
doubt, follow any suggestion made by the leading provincial law societies. 
There is also another point which might well be considered at the same 
time that the above questions are discussed, and that is whether it 
might not be advisable to have some official appointed in connection 
with the Rule Committee (whether as an official secretary of that com- 
mittee or otherwise) whose duty would be to keep a record so far as 
possible of all decisions on practice and procedure or otherwise affecting 
the rules, and to whom suggestions might from time to time be sent by 
judges, masters, registrars, the Bar Council, the Law Society, or any 
provincial law society. and who would, after considering these sug- 
gestions, bring them before the Rule Committee. 


Mr. J. H. Cooxe (Winsford) seconded’ the motion. It was only right 
that the associated provincial law societies should be represented. 


Mr. J. Wrrrorp Bupp (London) said his experience as a member of the 
Rule Committee when president of the society was that there was a great 
desire on the part of the members to obtain the view of the solicitor 
branch of the profession. His difficulty was that rules had been under 
consideration for a considerable time when he took office, and suggestions 
were made as to new rules just before he was leaving office. 


Mr. Mature said it had been suggested to him that there were reasons 
why resolution No. 3 should be Wibitwon, and he wished to do so. 


Mr. J. W. Watt (Liverpool), Mr. R. 8. Ciraver (Liverpool), and 
others having spoken, resolutions Nos. 1 and 2 were carried. , 


O¥FFIcIALpom. 


Mr. J. 8. Rusinerem (Lond the followi : 
“The Blight of Officialdom.”” on) read the following paper entitled, 


In modern times every re on who aspires to hold office in a Ministr 

must apparent!y believe indly and unboundedly in the principle that 

the Government can do everything better for the peop'e than the people 

can do it for themselves. Every Minister must ahaa whole-heartedly 

© a cone can ee of ee oo and the country will take care 
teelf. brief. he must t ioni i 

at the shrine of Officialdom. In po ng apna, Ble 


uite opposite views were 
Pe oy — roy thought that the individual should, in the interests 


largely left to personally work out and develop the 


resources of the country and his own resources. It was recognised 
the State, being only an aggregate of individuals, was apt ‘to go asiny 
and to waste and cripple the national resources.-when those in author 
attempted to do work that could be left to individual energy, and, es 
the State performed its task if it guided that energy and left it f 
work in the right direction. There are people who maintain that ij 
due to the fact that individual energy was thus to a large extentile 
uncontrolled by the State that. this country became the mighty Em 
we are proud to consider it. That officialdom has grown, and is growing! 
to an alarming extent is obvious to any one who takes the trouble 
study figures to be found in the annual reports of the Commissioner g 
Inland Revenue. The reports give the totals of the salaries paid 4 
officials, but they can on:y be easily traced from the report starting iy 
1894-95. The following tables give the figures for England alone: > 





? ? 


It will be seen that in eight years the salaries show an increase of abou 
25 per cent. The figures are startling enough. Where and when th 
increase is to stop it is impossible to foresee . - Admitting tha 
officials are essential in certain departments of State, the system of 
officialdom is, as I will endeavour to show, wasteful, inefficient, de 
moralising, and extravagant in the extreme. In the public interests the 
best energies of our rulers should therefore be directed to keep. official. 
dom within the narrowest limits, but instead of this their constant aim 
appears to be to find new directions to which it can be extended, 
I have said that the system of oflficialdom is wasteful, inefficient, de 
moralising, and extravagant. A consideration, however slight, of the 
conditions that influeace the private individual, in contrast to those that 
influence the Government official, will go far to explain the difference 
between the two. An individual who is dependent on his own exertions 
must, in order to succeed, possess or cultivate such qualifications a 
probity, industry, common sense, tact, energy and enterprise. 

extent to which he possesses or develops these qualifications will almost 
invariably regulate the extent of his success. In Government offices 
there are certain classes or divisions that regulate the positions, stand. 
ing, and salaries of the officials. The higher, and of course the best 
remunerated, positions are almost invariably filled by persons who ows 
their appointment entirely to favour or influence. They may or may not 
be men of ability, but their qualifications are quite a secondary com 
sideration. If they have special talents it seoqnenty happens that they 
are placed in positions where their special talents cannot be turned to 
account. The lower or subordinate offices are, as a rule, open to com- 
petition, but the successful, candidates soon learn that merit alone is 
not recognised as conferring any serious prospect of adequate promotion, 
and when once this fact is realised the junior official, whatever aspira 
tions he may originally have possessed, loses all heart and’ interest in his 
work, and Letore long he becomes one of a type of the true official 
pattern. . . . By way of illustrating the routine that has to be 
followed in the most simple matters, I give the following example I 
experienced in completing a recent purchase. A client contracted on 
the 12th of February last to purchase a house, and by the 20th of 
February I had investigated the title. The only point to be cleared up 
was as to the payment of succession and settlement estate duty in 
respect of a death. The practice is to obtain a certificate from Somerset 
House that such claims have been settled. Knowing from experience that 
each communication involves quite a fortnight’s delay, I sent one of my 
clerks to Somerset House. "He explained how pressing it was to my 
client that he should have possession at once of the house he had bought, 
and the official was induced to there and then refer to the books, and 
intimated that he did not think that there were any duties outstanding. 
He stated, however, that he could not give a certificate without the 
matter going through the usual routine, and he was unable to fix 4 
time when this could be obtained. In the result, as my client could not 
wait, the purchase had been completed without a certificate, with the 
risk that a claim may at some future time be made. . . Under the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1883 the administration of estates in bankruptcy was 
brought under the jurisdiction of the Board of Trade. The burden of 
officialdom thus imposed on bankrupt estates is notorious. In the case of 
the insolvency of a person, creditors will, as a rule, accept almost any 
terms rather than have the estate wound up in bankruptcy—indeed, the 


to assure them that if the offer made is refused the estate will have to 
go into bankruptcy. I will not, however, now pursue the inquiry into 
the operation of officialdom in bankruptcy, as our time can be more use- 
fully employed in considering a threatened extensidh of its operation in 
another direction, where it would take effect in innumerable daily transac- 
tions in every county in the kingdom, involving an outlay of many 
millions. I refer to the extension of officialdom that has bons a resu'ted, 
and is still further intended to result, from the passing of the Land 
Transfer Act, 1897. The history of registration of title in this country, 
stated shortly, will, perhaps, best explain the grave position in which 
we stand. Registration of title was first established in this country is 
the year 1862, This Act was followed by an Amending Act in 1875. 
Under one of these Acts it was, and it is to-day, open to every property- 





owner in tha kingdom to register his title. The Acts proved, in fact, 
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jgmal failures. Owners discovered by experience that the absolute titles | 
a vained created new and unlooked-for difficulties in dealing with 
property. Every ‘conveyancing expert came to recognise that the system | 
as wholly unworkable, notably Lord Cairns, the author of the 187 Act, 
gd who subsequently set himself to work to reform the old system, and 
far beyond expectations in effecting this object by his Acts 
of 1881. The system of registration being discredited and abandoned by 
every expert, it would appear incredible that a people who pride them 
gives on being above everything practical should have consented to the 
‘ng of the Act of 1897, whereby the system of registration of title 
has been brought back to life and actually made ge mage Shortly, 
the explanation of this phenomenon can, I believe, be summarised as 
jollows: (1) The Act of 1862 brought certain officials into existence, and 
sals,, once created, attach themselves so tenaciously to the = 
that the task of dislodging them becomes superhuman. (2) gal 
matters being outside the ken of the average layman, it is customary to 
accept on trust any measure affecting legal changes which the Lord 
Chancellor for the time being brings forward. His authority on law 
questions is supreme, and for obvious reasons cannot well be questioned 
by the legal profession. Solicitors in this connection, I should add, do 
yot count, as their influence with the authorities is practically nil. 
(3) The present Lord Chancellor was appointed to that office in 1886, an 
which he has since held, except between the years 1892 and 1895, 
when @ Liberal Government was in power. Unfortunately he never had 
my conveyancing experience, and a knowledge of conveyancing does 
not come by intuition even to Lord Chancellors. On the other ‘hand, 
he must be credited with a profound and unbounded faith in officialdom. 
Commencing with the year 1887, he brought in-almost yearly Bills to 
make registration of title compulsory all over the kingdom. By dint of 
verance, and by means of extreme pressure most skilfully applied, 
he ultimately succeeded, in 1897, in inducing the opponents to fall in 
with a so-called compromise, whereby the opposition to his Bill was 
withdrawn on the representation that the system of compulsory registra- 
tion of title would only be tried in one county as an experiment for three 
years. Having obtained the Act, the authorities apparently recognised 
that the system of officialdom could be most easily fastened on to Lon- 
don. The necessary consent of the London County Council having been 
obtained, the first Act came into operation in certain 
i in London on the Ist of January, , and 
it was subsequently extended gradually to the whole of 
the county, the City of London coming last under the Act on 
the 1st of July, 1902. In the session of 1900, when one year on’y of the 
experimental period had run off, the Government brought in a Bill to 
expend £265,000 of public money in purchasing extensive property in 
Lincoln’s-inn, in order to erect a permanent Registry Office. In these 
days, when millions are voted away in a few hours, Parliament cannot 
be expected to trouble about such a trifle as £265,000, so the Bill passed 
without a word of objection. The authorities -were, however, good 
enough to intimate that in erecting the office there was not the slightest 
intention of departing from the understanding arrived at when the 
1897 Act was passed. The experimental period of three years came to an 
end in December, 1902, and most strenuous efforts have since been made 
to induce the authorities to hold the inquiry into the working of the 
system that Parliament was led to believe would follow the trial of the 
tem. The authorities, however, now scout the idea of an inquiry. 
lain people may well ask what possible object can there be on the part 
of the Government in evading an inquiry if the new system were really 
intended to benefit the public. The system is either good or bad. If 
it is good, an inquiry might be trusted to bring out this fact, with the 
result that the system could then be confidently extended all over the 
country. If, on the other hand, it is bad, the sooner the system is 
ended the better it will be for the public. Why, then, does the Govern- 
ment shrink with such manifest terror from an inquiry which: wou'd 
bring this question to the test? Surely a system which is su weak that 
its sponsors will not allow it to be investigated for fear it may fall to 
Pieces stands self-condemned. The facts in connection with the incep- 
tion and working of the Registration Acts cannot be too urgently or often 
brought under notice. At former meetings—at Birmingham in 1897, at 
Weymouth in 1900. at Oxford in 1901, and also at the Building Societies’ 
ress held at Cheltenham in 1902—I have read papers wherein I have 
explained that the conditions in this country, particularly in view of the 
om allowed to property-owners to tie up or deal with their property 


becky; Rawr they please—conditions wholly different to those existing in 


Colonies, for instance—make it practically impossible to introduce a 
‘registration system sufficiently elastic to be a workable one. I have 
also dealt in detail with the working of the new system of compulsory 
registration of title, and have shown how it added grievously to expense. 
greatly increased delay, opened a wide door for fraud, and tended 
generally to throw conveyancing into a state of utter chaos. 1 will there- 
fore content myself now with giving only the barest outline of the 
system. The new system is at present in operation in only one county in 
England—the County of London—and it cannot be denied that it has 

ded most seriously to the difficulty, delay, risk, and expense of proverty 
cealings in London. In the case of small transactions—£90 to £1,000— 
the increase in the expenses ranges from 24 to 41 per cent. Some idea 
of the extent business is hampered may be gathered from the fact that 
the Methodists found the system so onerous that thev took steps recently 
to promote a Private Act to exempt their property from the Act of 1897. 

they only refrained on the Lord Chancellor finding it expedient 
to relax in their favour the provisions of which they complained. Three 
i of title can be reristered : (1) Possessory ; (2) qualified; (3) absolute. 
following table will, however, shew that in practina anly pocenesery 





titles—a character of title which has not ‘a counterpart in any country in 
the world—have hitherto been registered : 





| FREEHOLD _ LEASEHOLD 





| 
Year | | Total 
| Absolute | Qualia |Possessory]| Absolute sm ie 
| 
1899 .. | 804 — | 2,131 |~ 2,954 
1900 .. | 2,564 7 | 8,774 | 11,366 
1901 .. | 3,770 2 | 12:285 | 16,077 
1902 .. | 3,962 — | 11,861 | 15,839 


ane 11,100 9 | 35,051 | 46,236 
} ; 
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From the first I have argued that the registration of possessory titles 
was a delusion and a sham. As we do not live.in an age of miracles; it 
was impossible for me to conceive how a system that broke down utterly 
when tried as a issive one under the Acts of 1862 and 1875 could 
become a successful one simply by pang, made compulsory under the Act 
of 1897. To prove that my view was ight one, it will be sufficient 
for me to quote Mr. Brickdale, the Registrar himself, who at the Building 
Societies Congress said: ‘‘Then with regard to the possessory title not 
taking any account of prior encumbrances, a certain amount of capital 
has been made against the Act sometimes on that. account. It is said, 
Why do you allow a man to as the owner of an unencumbered fee 
simple when really there is a mortgage in existence, or when really 
there is a lease, perhaps at a very high premium which takes away 
half the value of his property from him? Well, if you are going in for 
the system of possessory registration at all, it is far better, it seems to 
mele am only defending what others have done—it is a far better plan 
to have it quite understood that the possessory certificate not only is not 
to be relied upon for anything prior to the registration, but that it entirely 
ignores it, and that people must look outside for all encumbrances prior ; 
and that is why no mention either of restrictive covenants, or of 
mortgages, or of leases (as a rule) prior to the re ion is entered on 
the possessory certificate. These are all matters which are dealt with out- 
side the register, and will be shown by the abstract of title which the 
owner will have to keep until’ stich moment arrives as he thinks he may 
as well try for an absolute title ‘and get it settled for good. In a matter 
of this sort you cannot register half in one form and half in another. 

we take to mentioning any of these things people would begin to think 
they may rely upon us for all of them, and I think the rules are perfectly 
right in saying that we are not to mention encumbrances at all.’’ In 
the above extract the words I have italicised make it clear that a pos- 
sessory title will not grow into an absolute one, and that the latter will 
have to be obtained quite independently, and yet in what terms can we 
speak of the Registry Office that continues to this day to tell the world 
that the registration of possessory titles is of real value? Notwith- 
standing Mr. Brickdale’s frank admission that the possessory titles which 
are now being registered cannot mature, and that they are, therefore, 
practically valueless, that system of registration goes on merrily, some 
400 of such titles being registered weekly, a heavy toll being levied on all 
transactions to pay for the music. The officials have, however, felt the 
force of the hostile criticism which has been levied on all sides against 
the new practice, and they have been for some time past at their wits’ 
ends to devise a scheme which would serve as a pretext for continuing 
their official existence. In this they are simply obeying the instincts of 
self-preservation. Holding practically any number of blank cheques on 
the Exchequer, they will not recognise that there is such a word as 
failure. They may consequently be depended upon to go on for alltime 
trying one experiment after another, the interests of the public being 
wholly absent from their thoughts. A scheme has at last been evolved 
which the authorities no doubt fondly hope will prevent them hearing 
the hated word ‘‘inquiry’’ for many years. Under the Land Transfer Acts 
the Lord Chance'lor is empowered to make rules with the advice and 
assistance of the Rule Committee. The Rule Committee under the Acts 
consists of the Revistrar (Mr. Brickdale), a Chancery Judge (Mr. Justice 
Kekewich). and the nominees «f the General Council of the Bar (Sir 
Howard Elphinstone), the Board:of Agriculture (Mr. J. W. Clark). and 
the Council of the Law Society (Mr. W. Melmoth Walters). Mr. Brick- 
dale advocated that a possessory title registered upon a sale under 
ordinary conditions completed by entry into possession should be turned 
into an absolute title after the lapse of two years. The other members 
of the committee are stated to have decided to alter the initia! period 
from two to twelve years, but this decision was overruled by the Lord 
Chancellor, who, on his own initiative, has. in the draft rules which 
have recently been issued, fixed the period at six years. According to the 
Act. the Lord Chancellor is to make the rules “with the advice and 
assistance” of the committee. The Lord Chancel’or's reading of the Act 
is “‘with or against the advice” of the committee. What it is to be a 
Lord Chancellor! If it is realised that everv conveyance brought at the 
present time into the Registry is without. vublicity registered as a matter 
of course, and without any inquiry as to the title of the person who pur. 
ported to grant the conveyance, ‘and without noticing on the tit’e the 
existence of a mortgage lease or other encumbrance, you can cbtain 
perhaps some slight conception of the danger that wil follow if a 
title so registered is in six vears to be turned into an “absolute” one 
carrying with it a State quarantee. The new proposal will not bear the 
slightest scrutiny. The fact being admitted that for | purposes a 
possessory title is valueless, it is clear that the earlier title must be 
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investigated before an absolute title can be issued. A postponement of 
six years from the date of registration of a possessory title does not 
obviously lessen in any way the necessity for, or simp'ify the investiga- 
tion of, the earlier title. The officials are on the horns of a dilemma. 
If they investigate the titles properly, their work will be so great that 
they will be-unable to cope with it even if twenty additional Registry 
Offices, each employing their 200 officials, are provided. The expense 
also will be enormous, and must be vided from some source: but this 
-is-a matter which does not troub'e the authorities. If the officials dis- 
pense with investigation, or investigate to a limited extent only, every 
one possessing the slightest practical knowledge of the subject will recog- 
nise the extreme danger of bad titles being registered as absolute ones. 
and can only wildly guess at the extent to which this procedure will 
involve individuals in ruinous litigation and the State in incalculable 
liabilities. It is amazing and humiliating to think that without any 
farther sanction from Parliament a rule can be formulated at the instance 
of one individual, without having himcelf-any practical knowledge of the 
subject, and against the advice of all his independent expert advisers. 
which may have the effect of involving the country hereafter in liabilities 
that may extend into mil'ions. Verily it is true that officialdom cares 
not what number of houses it burns down so long as it provides a 
sufficient quantity of roast pig for itself! The question that naturally 
arises is whether some relief cannot be obtained from Parliament. I. 
however, fear it is far too obvious that to rely upon Parliament is to 
rely upon a broken reed. The difficulty of getting any measure through 
Parliament is immense; but once a measure is passed, the difficulty of 
getting Parliament to reconsider the matter is practically insurmountable. 
The circumstances under which the Act was passed in 1897 would lead 
one to imagine that Parliament, jealous as it should be that everv 
Minister should loyally carry out every understanding come to, would 
have insisted upon the inauiry after the experimental period of three 
years had elapsed; but Parliament has rarely a moment to spare for a 
subject, like the one under consideration, that is not a party question. 
As a matter of fact. a discussion was raised in Parliament in May last on 
the Land Registry Vote. It is worth while giving a short consideration 
to the discussion, as it throws a strong sidelight upon the methods bv 
which we are governed. and shews what great tacticians our ru’ers are. 
and doubtless later on we will be told that the division that took place 
expressed the deliberate view of Parliament that no inquiry into the 
system was reauired. The various votes for the Army, Navv, Civil Ser- 
vice. etc., are divided into classes, and votes in each particular class are 
put down on particu'ar days for discussion. The votes placed first on the 
paper may, as a rule. be trusted to exhaust the whole time Par'iament 
can vive to the particular class of votes. and when the allotted time 
expires further discussion is closured, and the whole of the votes not 
reached. whatever matters they mav deal with. are passed en bloc. On 
the particular day in auestion one of the earliest votes on the paper dealt 
with the salaries of the law officers of the Crown. Upon this vote con- 
siderable discussion was threatened, owing to the then recent refusal 
of the Attorney-General to prosecute Mr. Whitaker Wright. In order 
to avoid a discussion which the authorities anticipated would be of an 
awkward nature, the vote was suddenly withdrawn, with the result that 
the opportunity of discussing that vote never recurred. Another result 
was that the Land Registry Vote came on quite unexpectedly so far as 
members, other than the authorities, were concerned. It so happened 
that Sir Albert Rollit, our ex-president, was present, and he took the 
opportunity of pointing out the need for an inquiry into the working of 
registration. Mr. J. H. Whitley, in continuing the dis- 

cussion, moved to reduce the vote by £1,000, and he, as well as Sir 
Henry Fowler, Mr. E. B. Faber. Mr. J. G. Butcher, and Mr. A. B. 
all spoke in favour of an inquiry. The motion was alone 

opposed by the Attorney-General and Sir Robert Reid, the ex-Attorney- 
General, and in the result a snatch vote was taken on party lines, the 
Libera’s, with a few exceptions, voting for the reduction and the Con- 
servatives against, and as a matter of courre the motion was defeated 
by a large majority. The Attorney-General admitted in his speech that 
an inquiry was desirable, but he argued it was premature, as it was too 
yet to realise the benefits of the new system. He concluded by 
saying, “It would be better to wait longer and not to pull up the plant 
see how it was growing.”’ The speaker left out of account the fact 
the plant that is being guarded so sedulously may be nothing but a 
and poisonous weed, and that consequent|y the longer it is allowed 
grow the greater may be the poison it generates. Every botanist 
knows that it is not essential to examine the root of a plant that has 
reached a certain th to be able to tell its nature. The system of 
registration of title has existed in this country since 1862. and for the 
lart five vears it has been compulsory in the County of London, over 
46,000 titles being registered during the first four vears, so that there is 
the most ample material for judging of its value. The suggestion that an 
i inauiry would be tantamount to pulling up the plant to see 
how it was crowing is surely too far-fetched to appeal to prattical men. 
As regards Sir Robert Reid’s arcuments, they were even more i'l-founded. 
He contended : “‘Once a title wax matured by virtue of the transfer being 
registered. the expense of transfer for all times afterwards wou'd be 
infinitely less until it tended to become absolutely nothing. and the value 
of lao in this country would be enormously augmented.’’ This is the 
jet clap-trap. I have a'ready shown that the present-day registrations 
are absolute’y useless for the purpose of maturing a title, and that they 
add most serious'y to the corte of conveyancing. As regards expense, it 
is auuzing to find an ex-Attorney-General apparently ignorant of the 
fact that since 1881 a Remmmeration Act, largely the work of one of 
England's greatest Jadges (Sir George Jessel, late Master of the Rolls), 
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has been in operation all over the country, whereby the exper 
limited. to an ed: valorem: scale, which, at its highest, is 14 per e 
the purchase money, and its lowest is limited to 5s. per cent. I 
like to ask Sir Robert Reid if he really be'ieves that a person who 
to br~ a piece of land or a house, say for £500. would be deterred 
purchasing by realising that he would have to pay his solicitor 87 
the highest rate allowed by the scale charge; or, to deal with lj 


















figures, assuming he wanted to sell or purchase an estate for £109; 
would he refuse to sell or purchase because under the scale his solig 
remuneration would amount to £295? If the time foreshadowed by 
Robert Reid ever comes, when the expense to landowners of transfer 
land is to be “‘absolutely nothing,’’ it can only be when the State 

takes to pay out of public money the whole expense of registration, 
suggestion that the State should do this is certainly one of the 
startling proposals that has yet been made on the subject. In compay 
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his confusion of ideas in asserting that the value of the land woul} 
‘*enormous'y augmented ’’ if it escaped the small ad valorem scale 
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at present pavable does not call for serious notice. Sir Robert Reidj 
evidently under the impression that a certificate of title resembly 
stock certificate. His language suggests a doubt whether he has, 
seen a certificate of title. Fad he seen one he would probably recog 
that the two documents must always be dissimilar unless such pe 
as landowners possess to mortgage, settle, or impose restrictive cov 
on property are taken away. The exercise of such powers while 
exist must be noted on the certificate, with the result that a la 
is now more than ever dependent upon professional aid if he acts wii 
any de of ordinary prudence. London bankers, who were fo: 
in the habit of making, without legal assistance, temporary advances @ 
a deposit of deeds, now find it necessary to employ their professig 
advisers to carry out these transactions when the title has been rg 
tered, and is in consequence complicated by a certificate, and upon whe 
the bank’s advance must be officially noted. The work of registrations 
so troublesome that the layman must needs leave it to his profession) 
advisers to carry out. This result is a fortunate one for the officials, » 
the expense and delay imposed by red tape prove such exasperating mM 
rags to so many infuriated borrowers that I am convinced that if thy 
were brought into personal contact with the officials the police force q 
the spot wou'd have to be enormous!y augmented. Perhaps Sir Roba 
Reid will admit that building societies are entitled to a hearing on thy 
subject. As their business is practically confined to transactions i 
property, the system of conveyancing in operation in this country, 
which devends the simplicity and security of titles and the cheapness ai 
despitch with which transactions can be carried out, is of necessity d 
special importance to these societies. That the old system’ has mi 
impeded their growth is shewn by placing side by side the followig 
figures taken from the official returns: 
































Date. | Total number Ai ~<a agen of Total ascets, 
1875 | 272 108,800 |  - £12.580,018 
1900 | 2,099 546,383 |  £57,995,919 





In preparing the paper against compulsory registration of title whic, 
at lee iottiothen Pf the Building Sadietien 1 ee aay I read at th 
Building Societies Congress, I communicated with every society in thi 
country, 78 in number, having over 1,000 members each, and explainel 
that I was collecting information, and the purpose for which I intendel 
to use it. The main points I asked were: (1) Whether they consider 
the old system complicated ; (2) whether it occasioned undue delay; aul 
(3) whether it lent itself to fraud, I did not lay any stress cn the que 
tion of expense, as it is well known this point creates no difficulty # 
the case of building societies. Firms of solicitors of the highest standing 
are willing to act for members purchasing or mortgaging property ® 
terms that are deemed mutually satisfactory. Out of the 78 societies 
plied to, 41 societies favoured me with answers which I gave in delta 
in my paper, and which are capable of being classified as follows: 


Bocieties. NOM 
No, of forms sent out .., sie ide Seo 718 219,251 
No. of forms returned ... se eee wie 41 115,62 
Summary of Replies, 

Is old system complicated ? { . a “in _ ey = Fy 
f “Ven” eee ove 10 21,621 

Occasions undue delay “No” ose bz os ae 86, 
(Reply not given ..  .. 8 1,78 
f sa Yes ” eee ove eee 4 138 
Lends itself to fraud “me” 3 ne oe 33 98,452 
(Reply not given .., 4. 4 9,80 


The replies indicate that the large majority of the societies that replie 
to my letter are quite satisfied with Lord Cairns’ system of conveyanciig 
We may, I submit, assume that the societies, 37 in number, that did 
reply are satisfied with things as they are, as there is a strong pf 
sumption that they would otherwise have taken the opportunity ! 
afforded them of indicating dissatisfaction. The result of my inqwnt® 7 
goes far to prove how absolutely. valuclers is the stock assertion of 
authorities that compulsion was enacted to meet a public demand. 
view of the above facta and figures those who are anxious to destroy 
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(uirns’ best work and to introduce in its place the dubious, dilatory, and 
5 methods of officialdom. may well give a thought to the grave 
ischief they may be helping to bring about, Let them reflect on the 
il they may be doing to the public apart from any question of the good 
op evit the red-tape system is to property-owners. Although the system 
jsat_ present only in operation in the county of London, it is a matter 
that/concerns not.only London, but the whole country, in view of the 
‘aid already made on-the public purse, and the gathering danger that the 
gills on the Exchequer may in the near future be enormously increased. 
ithe system is adopted in every county a large number of land registry 
offices will have to be provided, and as each county will have the same 
daim as London to build at the expense of the state the £265,000 pro- 
yided for London will have to be multiplied many times. We may well 
‘ask is the community sufficiently concerned in the private dealings between 
buyers and sellers of land to justify the public being called upon to put 
jis-hand in its pocket to pay a large part.of the incident expenses? C) 
absurdity of this interference will be far more gare if the Lord Chan- 
‘qllor’s scheme of giving a State guarantee with each six years’ title is 
realised. It is impossible to form an estimate of the extent to which 
the resources of the country may be committed if ever such an ill-con- 
sidered, gratuitous, and ill-advised scheme should mature. Perhaps these 
considerations er appeal to some who fail to recognise the principle I am 
contending for, that on grounds of public policy the State should not, 
except for vital reasons, transfer to officialdom work which individuals 
have been and are capable of doing. . . There is one provision of 
the Act of 1897 which happily proves to be a real safeguard against the 
extension of the pernicious system under which property-owners in Lon- 
don are to-day groaning. I refer to the provision which enables each 
county council to decide whether or not it will allow compulsion to be 
brought into operation in its own county. The London County Council, 
with deplorable recklessness and irresponsibility, consented to the ex- 
periment being tried in London, but after five yéars of officialdom London 
presents such a*painful object-lesson that it is next to impossible to believe 
that any county in the kingdom would now dream of adopting the 
tem. It is easential, however, that every one living outside London 
ould be always on his guard. The authorities, having with such im- 
mense labour inserted the thin edge of the wedge, ‘‘mean business’”’ ; 
and they are fully alive to the ridiculous figure they cut in introducing a 
m which they never tire of lauding as one possessing all the virtues, 
but which they cannot induce any county outside London to adopt. We 
may rest assured that if the authorities can find a council that they 
think they can bring under their influence, an attempt will at any moment 
be made to rush the position. In October last they laid themselves out 
to capture Northamptonshire. They, however, failed ignominiously, the 
council’s decision being come to without a division. Sooner or later the 
authorities must, for shame’s sake, try some other county. In that event 
the following table will, I think, be useful, as it gives the increased 
burdens the unfortunate Jandowners in London have had to bear for the 
“privilege ’’ of having had their property dealings harassed by officialdom, 
a privilege that leads them to speak of the registry as existing merely for 
the purpose of ‘“‘fee-grabbing.’’ It will be seen by this that if the 
system were in operation all over the country the expenses, even apart 
from the cost of the new buildings, will be enormous, and are bound 
to grow continuously when pensions and superannuations begin to 
operate. 











Year, Salaries and Expenses. Fees. 
£ £ 

1898 5,000 2,203 
1899 16,800 17,647 
1900 82,800 37,600 
1901 37,600 44,150 
1902 46,513 47,929 

Total 138,713 149,529 


The returns shew that far larger salaries and expenses are paid and far 
larger fees are received. i 
are ‘‘approximately apportioned ’’ between the registration and the other 
S 0 _ “Approximately apportioned’’ is obviously an 
epphonistic way of saying that the figures have been shuffled to meet the 
present office exigencies. That the authorities are prepared to go to any 
length in their set and fell design of multiplying red-tape and endowing 
officialdom is clear from their treatment of the City of London. In 1897, 
when the Land Transfer Bill was before the House, a provision was 
inserted making the City of London a separate county, and entitled as 
such to stop the Act coming into operation in the City. This provision 
was, however, subsequently withdrawn in the House of Lords at the 
Lord Chancellor's request, and on his express assurance that the Act 
Would not be applied to the City against the wishes of the Corporation. 
In February, 1898, the Corporation formulated its disa val of the Act 

g appliedito London, Tt therefore received a shi when the first 
Order in Council was issued in July, 1898, applying the Act to. the City on 
the Ist of July, 1900. The date was subsequently ned, owing to 
the strenuous opposition of the Corporation; but result’ wis never 
really in doubt,-as the City was tied hand and foot ‘by the powers given 
to the authoritiqs to extend as and when they pleased the operation of 


the Act to any part of the county, and which power they were exercising 
The City was finally forced into the in- 
\ 


With remorsoless determination. 


The registrar, however, states that. the. figures, 





satiable maw of officialdom on the 1st of July, 1902. 
appeared to’argue that if the application of the Act was contrary to the 
exptess pledges they gave tothe City, the City had only itself to, blame 
for being foclish enough to aecept them.. ‘The Cit 
poration on the subject,» dated the 22nd.of Juty, 1902, setting 
the Lord Chancellor's letters containing the, assurances the -City,, 
upon, is a document the like of which has probab.y never been 
bya responsible public body. ‘The problem we have to solve.is how we 
can best meet the current misrep tations, for ignorant, people 
and the gallery press are not alone responsible. Thus.the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in reviewing Mr. Brickdale’s article- on land i i . 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ in the 7’imes, on the. 24th of 1902, 
says with economy of truth and characteristic adroitness : ‘*The , 
given by Mr. Brickdale is interesting’ as disclosing how the efforts of 
Parliament and a consensus of the most eminent lawyers for generations 
have been rendered nugatory by the efforts, of -a .comparatively, small 
class to preserve an’ endless source of. profitable employment for them- 
selves. . . How successfully Parliament itself has baffled ap- 
pears by the tardy success of the effort. to overcome the interested 
opposition of those to whom the old system. is so. valuable.’’ In speaki 





Speaking 
of the “efforts of Parliament’’ the Lord Chaneellor eyidently considers 
i ble terms 


his own efforts and ‘‘efforts of Parliament ’’ are in ; 
But surely the Lord Chancellor is drawing on his imagination in alleging 
that ‘‘a consensus of the most eminent lawyers for generations’’ has 
been in favour of registration of title in this country. I would like to 
hear their names so that we might know if they had any practical 
knowledge of the subject. The number of conveyancing lawyers has 
always been exceedingly limited. Lord St, Leonards and Lord Cairns, 
to mention the two greatest real property lawyers of modern times, were 
both opposed to the system. of registration, as came - in 
end to the conclusion that it was wholly unsuited to this country. The 
Lord Chancellor is, if possible, even more at sea in i t the 
opposition to his pet red-tape scheme is limited to the interested oppo- 
sition of solicitors. One is tempted to ask if this reason explains why 
he himself as a landowner has been deterred from registering his own 
land. The evidence, however, that can be adduced to prove how utterly 
wrong he is on this point is conclusive. The evidence includes : 

(1) November 1, 1897.—Report of the Kensington Vestry (now the 
Kensington Borough Council) against the introduction of the system into 
London. This report is noteworthy, as all the evils it predicted have 
come to pass. 

(2) February, 1898.—List of bodies who communicated their views 
to the London County Council for and against the introduction of 
the system into London. This list discloses a crushing consensus 
of opinion against the introduction of the system. With the exception of 
twelve vestries, every body that was consulted was opposed to the 
experiment, including the Corporation of the City of London, twenty 
vestries and authorities, all the leading railway companies, such : 
sentative bodies as the Auctioneers’ Institute, the Building Societies’ 
Association, the Institute of Bankers, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and many of the leading land and building societies. 

(3) May 23, 1902.—Resolutions against the introduction of the 
into Yorkshire unanimously pe at a public meeting held in the Philo- 
sophical Hall, Leeds, at which some five hundred persons were present. The 
invitations to the meeting were sent to the mayor and town clerks of the 
county, the members of the West Riding County Council, ‘the presidents 
and chief officials of district councils, chambers of commerce, building 
and co-operative societies, and property associations. 

4. August, 1902.—Special report of the Land Law Reform Association 
strongly urging an inquiry. This report is the more remarkable as 
‘‘Registration of Title’’ is one of. the objects the association was formed 
to promote. 

5. October 23, 1902.—Resolution against the introduction of the system 
into Northamptonshire passed without a division by the No: - 
shire County Council. This refusal is highly significant in view the 
special efforts made by the authorities to influence the. result, 

6. November 28, 1902.—Resolutions that an inquiry was imperatively 
called for unanimously passed at a large publie meeting held at the 
Guildhall at the instance of* thie Corporation of the City of London. 
Invitations tothe meeting were sent to the Land Registry Office and to 
many local bodies, banks, building, land, and other. societies too Rumer- 
ous to set out here. I may state; however, that officers from the following 
representative societies were present: Atotioneers’ Institute, Bui 
Societies Association, Central A’ssociation of Bankers, | ed Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Property Owners,* Land Law Reform» Asso- 
ciation, London Chamber of Commerce, Sarveyors’ Institate, and United 
Property Owners and Ratepayers’ Assotiation.” ul 

7. June, 1903.—Petition praying for an inquiry ted to’ Parlia- 
ment sealed by the royal borough of Kensington and by the Metropolitan 
boroughs of Battersea, Bermondsey, Bethnal Green, Chelsea, Deptford, 
Fulham, Greenwich, Hackney, Hammersmith, Hampstead, ‘ 
Lambeth, Poplar, St. Marylebone, St, Pancras, Wandsworth, and Wool- 
wich. . The petitioners, after a judicial statement of the facts proving the 
need for an inguiry, stated that hey apresented a total population of 
ayrey h and a total miable. . oy 618,585.10. They farther s 
that. the Corporation o i London a ¢ Metropolitan Borough 
of Stoke Newington were taking independent Steps to obtain an inquiry, 
and iat See Ra Amie added_ to pe of = lors made a 
gross to ,068,242, being about cent, total ratable 
value of the whole county of Tandon nel “e ’ ee 

8. ‘The newspapers that have expressed approval of ‘an inquiry’ being 
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held into the system of’ compulsory registration of title include the 
following :— 
Building Societies Gazette. 
City Press. 
Councillor. 
-County Council Times. 
Daily Telegraph. 
Estates Gazette. 
Land Agents’ Record. 


In resisting with cynical indifference and contempt the practically unani- 
mous demand for an inquiry made by every interest and body affected, 
the Lord Chancellor entrenches himself behind the Act of 1897, an Act 
so artfully worded that Parliament passed it in the belief that it only 
committed itself to a three years’ trial as an experiment, whereas, as 
events have proved, it is being used to perpetuate a system which the 
authorities dare not submit to an impartial investigation. One cannot 
but admire the extraordinary courage of the Lord Chancellor in the 
supreme effort he is making to bring about the apotheosis of officialdom. | 
Again, the reports and statements issued from the Land Registry Oftice 
are recognised by all experts as the veriest fairy tales. ‘The ottice has | 
unblushingly adopted the most unscrupulous methods to lead people to 
believe, contrary to the facts, that it is carrying on a most useful and 
successful work. We may well say, ‘‘Officials were deceivers ever.”’ 
their trump card, and one they play on every occasion, as experience has 
taught them it is always noticed by the press, is to give the office 
fees by way of contrast to the solicitors’ scale charges, which they sug- 
gest their tees supersede ; whereas, as a fact, their fees are an addition to 
the charges solicitors are entitled to make. Unfortunately these representa- 
tions are believed in quarters where we have a right to look for greater in- 
sight. The Zimes, for instance, which has so greatly distinguished 
itself in exposing the untruthfulness of official representations in other 
State departments, appears to have no difficulty in swallowing whole the 
statements, however ridiculous, that emanate from the Land Registry 
Office. Thus, in a leading article that appeared on the 27th of June, 
1902, the 7’imes speaks with approval of the report of the Registrar of the 
Land Registry, then recently issued, and accepts as gospel every absurd 
allegation he makes. For instance, the registrar says ‘“‘that the full 
benefit of an absolute title is obtained at once’’ in the case of a long 
leasehold registered immediately on being created in the name of the 
original lessee. In other words, he asserts that a lease newly granted, 
when registered, which is done, without a question, and as a matter of 
course can be accepted without investigation. A more absurd statement 
can hardly be conceived. Every practitioner knows that it is wholly 
contrary to our practice to allow clients to purchase or lend money on a 
long lease just granted until we are satisfied that the lessor had the right 
to grant the lease; and yet the Zimes blindly adopts the registrar’s 
statement as an example of the great benefit that registration has already 
conferred, and repeats his figures that there are 10,000 such ‘‘absolute’’ 
titles on the Looks. If any one present should imagine that the picture I 
have outlined is overdrawn, and finds it difficult to believe that our legal 
authorities place the interests of officialdom before the interests of the 
mblic, I would like him to answer a few questions on subjects that 
have been repeatedly dwelt upon at our meetings, including the follow- 
ing: (1) How does he explain the fact that no School of Law exists in 
this country’? (2) Why is it that no attempt is made to codify our laws? 
(3) Why is it that persons are from time to time snpeliied to judicial 
offices who are notoriously unequal to the responsibilities of their 
position? (4) Why is it that year after year the public is allowed to 
suffer from the long, cumbersome, and complicated rules of legal pro- 
cedure? (5) Why did it take Liverpool ten years to only now obtain 
power to apply the rules of the High Court to its local Court of Passage, 
and why is the right still withheld to apply the most important rule to 
all—viz., Order 14—which enables judgment to be summarily obtained 
in cases where there is no real defence? (6) Why are the doors of justice 
practically closed for a period of nearly three months every year 
during the Long Vacation, when it is notorious that this closure amounts 
to # denial of justice in a large number of cases? If our legal authorities, 
instead of wasting their time, energy, and abilities in their efforts to 
extend the baneful system of officialdom, were to devote themselves to 
reforming our law, practice and procedure in some of the directions I 
have indicated, they would then be doing work for which they could 
rightly claim the gratitude of the community. Although officialdom, 
held up by our rulers and patronage-mongers, supported by the powerful 
influences and interests that it controls, and shored up by ignorance and 
prejudice, holds for the moment its ugly head erect and smiles compla- 
cently at our present discomfiture, we must not be frightened, dis- 
heartened, or discouraged. Our duty to the public is plain. We must 
speak out boldly and fearlessly, in season and out of season, the things we 
know to be right; and if our courage only equals the goodness of our 
cause, We can rest happy in the conviction that ‘‘Time the Avenger” 
will secure us the victory. 

At the conclusion of the paper there was loud cheering. 

Mr. G. H. Rapvrozp (London), a8 a member of the London County 
Council, said that the county council had considered that a great prin- 
ciple was established by the Act. He considered it as useful and 

, and hoped that in due time it would be extended to the 
whole of the untry. The view of the county council had been that 
under the old method there was « deplorable waste of time and great 
that 


Law Journal. 

Law Times. 

Property Market Review. 
Solicitors’ Journal. 
Truth. 

Yorkshire Post. 





— and that skilled labour was uced- in repeated investigations of 
He thought that that opinion was well founded. He admitted 
the system was st present a little more costly to the public, 





but anticipated that in the future it would reduce the cost of egy 
veyancing. ; 

Mr. C. H. Morton (Liverpool) said that no one argued that an id 
system of registration would not be a good thing, but the diffie 
was to get it. He asserted that they never could get it. Under thy 
old system a transaction could be completed in a hurry if it was necg 
sary, but that was impossible under the Act. 

Mr. Henry Manisty (London) observed that the meeting ought toy 
practical. The Act was there, and had been in operation in Londo 
for five years. It was somewhat extravagant to say that the registratigy 
of a possessory title was an indication that the title had been thoro 
examined by a solicitor—in all probability it had not. But what wa 
wanted was inquiry as to how the Act had operated in London durig’ 
the past five years. Solicitors had a grievance that that inquiry 
not been granted. The departmental inquiry was valueless, becaug 
outside opinions were not taken. Solicitors were the people who hag 
evidence, and they should press for an inquiry, and be prepared with 
evidence to shew that the Act was not to the benefit of the public 
If it was for the benefit of the public, the consideration of soliciter 
must be put on one side. Solicitors were the people who would produg 
the evidence, if they had it, to shew that the Act should go. 

Mr. McLetuan urged that there was ample evidence that there should 
be an inquiry. ; 

Mr. W. J. Humrrys (Hereford) gave some instances of the ill-effecty 
of the working of the Act. 

Mr. RvusBINsTEIN moved: ‘‘That this meeting reasserts the opinion 
expressed on previous occasions by this society that, on account of th 
interests of the public, an independent inquiry into the working of the 
compulsory system of registration under the Land Transfer Act, 189), 
is urgently called for.’’ 

Mr. F. O. Tayztor (Norwich) seconded the motion. They wanted, 
bond fide, proper, and sufficient inquiry to which all should have a 
opportunity of contributing their quota. The interests of solicitors must 
be subordinated to the interests of their clients, and if it could h 
proved that a system of registration would be a benefit to their clients 
—which he believed it would not—they must subordinate their wishes. 
But let it be first proved. He urged all provincial members to watch 
the proceedings of their county councils with the greatest possible 
keenness to see that nothing was introduced to extend the operation 
of the Act. 

Mr. Prennincton said that there had been no departmental inquiry 
into the merits of the Act. It was nothing but an ordinary inquiry as 
to the working of the official department of the staff. He thought 
Mr. Whitley very unfortunate in the course he had taken in the House 
of Commons, for it was open to the Government to say the House of 
Commons had decided against an inquiry. His fear was that they 
would not get an inquiry, but that was what they should aim for. 
The absurdities of the Act were very great, but he was not prepared 
to assent to the proposition that a possessory title would never mature, 
He thought it might, and that though there might be incumbrances at 
the time when the possessory title was granted, these would naturally 
disappear in course of time, and that was the true point of those who 
supported the Act. Under Lord Cairns’ Act, the practice was admirable, 
and no one complained. But both sides of the House of Commons 
got the idea that the system was a panacea for all evils in the transfer 
of land, and that it was the lawyers who, for their own motives, made 
an unnecessary and improper opposition. Therefore, out of season 
and in season, they should press for an inquiry. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. H. L. Rivey (St. Helens) read a paper on 
Suecestions For Some Unueroirc Assizze Rerorms: (1) Economic; 

(2) Urmrrarran. 

The scope of Mr, Ritey’s paper may be indicated by the following 
outline which he gave of it:— (1) The public expense and widespread 
inconvenience of the present grand jury system, and how to reduc 
the one and mitigate the other while still preserving the grand jury; 
(2) the inconvenience and expense caused by want of proper rota on the 
Crown side, and how to reduce this expense and mitigate this incom 
venience; (3) the desirability of making divorce causes triable at assizes; 
and (4) a suggestion for assize judges, at the end of ordinary business, 
to sit as Divisional Courts to hear County Court appeals, Crown pape 
cases, and similar matters, which have originated in the counties 
forming the circuits or in neighbouring counties. 

HxaRING oF Acrions. 

Mr. H. E. Gay (London) read a paper on this subject : 

That cases in our courts involving questions of scientific fact would 
be better determined if our tribunals were composed, or partly composed, 
of persons qualified by their education and practice to pronounce 4 
sound decision upon them, and that miscarriages of justice, loss of time, 
and expense are entailed by their not being so Metermined, requires 9 
demonstration from me. The evil has been recognised by the Legit 
lature, but it is curious to note that, although there is no difference @ 
all cases, except patent cases, so far as provisions and machinery até 
concerned, for obtaining a hearing by a judge and assessors, and 
hearing itself is the same, it is in Admiralty only that assessors # 
practice sit. This fact seems to point to the conclusion that the reasom 
must be sought in the fundamental differences which exist in th 
nature of the questions that arise, and the relation in which assessor 
stand with regard to them. Whatever the reasons may be, the fae 
remains that assessors are unknown in ordinary scientific cases, and ® 
patent cases have only heen used in Scotland, and the result of 
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cost of om absence of special knowledge in the tribunal is incalculable as | court, which call for early removal, and would be materially lessened 

loss of time, and, what is almost synonymous, expense, and, | if the procedure so of the two courts were, within limits, made 

that an id we all, very frequently miscarriages of justice. From the foregoing | concurrent and in angeable. To mention a few instances: Ex. 1.— 

the diffiey) jl be seen that the problem to be solved when seeking for a remedy | If a man wilfully destroys the plate-glass in a shop window, doing 
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to find one that does not bring in its train such disadvantages as to 
weigh its advantages and prevent its general adoption, and which, 
ides, really is a remedy and an improvement on those already existing. 
am not prepared to advocate the hearing of issues involving 

tions before a common jury or special jury, but before what I 
mid term an extra-special jury—that is to say, a jury composed 
men who, by their education and practice, are specially qualified 
deal with the matters before them. To obtain them I would go to 
h of the recognised scientific institutions as were by their charter 
titled to give a professional qualification. The list could no doubt 
} amplified, but I suggest the Institutes of Civil Engineers, Electrical 
yineers, Mechanical Engineers, Mining Engineers, and Naval Archi- 
ts, Architects, Institutions of Chemistry, and the Society of Public 
nalysts, who have a total aggregate membership of probably some ten 
fifteen thousand. By putting experts in the jury instead of on the 
ach, the whole of the proceedings would be rendered more articulate 
ud regular; the judge would be compelled to address the jury, and 
early show them the importance he attached to certain facts, and his 
sons for attaching that importance, and, besides, to summarise the 
idence and formulate his law, instead of, as he now does, keeping 
verything tc himself or imparting it in a whisper to the assessor. 


EXTENDING Justices’ Crv1L JURISDICTION. 


Mr. J. E. Pencetity (Exeter) read a paper on this subject. 
After referring to the gradual extension of the functions of justices of 














he peace, Mr. Pengelly said, the character of being 
‘dilatory and expensive’’ acquired. by the ancient county 
out did not wholly vanish with- the substitution 


of the new county court, but still this later: creation has been found 

seful, and the recent agitation for speedier trial in the provinces has 
secured an Act of the present session, extending the limit to £100 from 

nd after the 1st of January, 1905. This will doubtless cause a greater 
demand upon the limited time and possibilities of the.county court judges 
and officials, but to the consequent relief of the High Court and of 
litigants in such cases. The question, therefore, arises whether, as 
additional and more important cases will be crowded into a court which 
at times already suffers from congestion, steps should not be taken to 
hand over, or give concurrent powers, to some other court to deal 
with the smaller actions up to £20? Only one answer appears to me 
spproptiate, and that is in the affirmative. This course, too, would 
follow the natural line of evolution in legal jurisprudence to which I 
have referred in the multiplication of channels through which the stream 
of justice can flow. To my mind, the most fitting course would be to 


extend the present civil powers of petty sessional courts, so that 
suitors could have the option of entering a plaint in such courts instead 
of the county court. I should not be surprised to find some of our 


members doubting the wisdom or practicability of such a bold proposal 
in the fear that justices of the peace lack the necessary qualifications 
to deal with subtle questions of contract and legal liability. But 1 
would remind such members that for over half a century justices in 
petty sessions have had jurisdiction to a considerable extent, limited 
only in the period of receiving a complaint It is true the pewer is 
expressed as an ‘‘order on the defendant for the payment of money,” 
but this is equivalent to a judgment given in the county court, where 
it would be described as a ‘‘judgment for plaintiff with costs.’’ The 
Statute 11 and 12 Vict., cap. 43; supplemented by the summary Juris- 
diction Act, 1879, provides a complete and sufficient code of procedure, 
the latter Act declaring that any sum of money recoverable on com- 
plaint to a court of summary jurisdiction ‘‘shall be deemed to be a civil 
debt,” applying thereto the provisions of the Debtors Act, 1869, as to 
imprisonment for debt, and making the procedure analogous to that 
of the county court, so that the civil side of magistrates’ courts already 
exists, and 1s made use of daily throughout the kingdom to an unsus- 
pected degree. It would occupy more time than could be permitted 
on this occasion to enumerate the extensive scope of this civil juris- 
diction. It is, however, interesting to note that in several matters 
Tequiring close application and great discriminative ablity, alternative 
jurisdiction is vested in county courts and justices—e.g., in disputes 
and claims under the Friendly Societies Acts; the Lunacy Acts, 1890-1; 
the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875; wrongful distress under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883; in ejectments (up to £20 annual 
ue); damages for injury by dogs to cattle and sheep; the apportion- 
ment of expenses under the Public Health Acts; the recovery of gas 
rents and charges; and in many other causes of complaint. As, there- 
fore, there exist side by side powers which have so much in common, 
it seems but a short step to enact that all actions for amounts up to 
£20 might also be tried ty the petty sessional courts, consisting of at 
least two justices, who, with the help of their legal adviser, would 
constitute an expert tribunal to settle such actions. These would, in 
the main, present fewer difficulties than many of the cases upon which 
they have now constantly to adjudicate—e.g., in rating appeals, two 
Justices are competent to determine, upon evidence, whether a property 
shall be assessed at £500 or £1,000. If a person who, having stolen a 
diamond ring worth £200, and pawned it for £10, pleads guilty, the 
— can not only send him to prison for six months, with h 
ur, but can also order the immediate and free restitution of the 
Property to the owner. This is more peremptory and less costly than 
in action of detinue, There are, however, gross anomalies in the present 
dual system of administration between the county court and magistrates? 








damage of £5 value, the offender can be arrested, and on conviction 
ordered to pay the damage forthwith, on pain of imprisonment in 
default, with labour. Should, however, a person, carelessly 
carrying his umbrella, damage glass at the same shop to the extent 
of 10s. only, the shopkeeper has no s remedy before justices, 
but can only commence an action in the county court for negligence, 
and would perhaps have to wait three months before obtaining judg- 
ment for payment by instalments of 2s. a month, and in the meantime 
the defendant, being possibly a transient offender, may disappear. 
Ex. No. 2.—If an artisan earning £3 a week is not paid wages he 
can obtain speedy judgment before ye but a clerk whose 
wages are 10s., or a domestic servant at 5s., a week, is debarred from 
similar summary justice, as magistrates have no power at all to hear 
such claims, because such servants are not within the statutory definition 
of a ‘“‘workman.’’ The result is that they often lose the opportunity 
of enforcing their just rights through having to remove to situations 
elsewhere, or the inability, from other causes, to wait about for two 
or three months until their actions can be heard in the county court. 
Ex. No. 3.—Should a tenant clandestinely remove his goods to defraud 
his landlord of rent then due, the landlord can county obtain before 
the justices .a summary judgment for double the value of the 
removed ; but if the same tenant had, with like intent, taken away his 
chattels two days before the rent became due, although with the same 
resultant loss to the landlord, he has no s remedy, but must 
bring his action in the county court for the rent only, without com- 
pensation for the intentional fraud. Ex. No. 4.—A married woman 
deserted by her husband can obtain from justices an order on him 
for maintenance up to £2 weekly, enforceable by summary arrest and 
imprisonment ; but if through the husband’s misconduct a mutual deed 
oi separation and maintenance had been entered into, and the contribu- 
tions become in arrear, the wife and children, though lacking daily sus- 
tenance, have only the cold comfort of an action under the contract 
in the county court, with its worries and delays. Surely the due 
provision of money’ for his family’s daily food is equally 7; 
whether there be a justices’ order or a deed of maintenance, and should 
be enforceable by the same summary remedies before petty sessions. 
These instances indicate the’ necessity, from the standpoint of equity, 
for conferring on justices in petty sessions far greater power for t 
recovery of ‘‘civil debts,’’ especially as they are already provided with 
machinery which has been proved effective and simple, and is practically 
brought home to the very doors of the gs corgpe Taking, by way of 
illustration, the county with which I am t acquain Devonshire 
—we find that the sittings of the county court are far apart, both 
geographically and in date. One judge devotes his time to sittings at 
Seabee different centres, and a second judge takes six other courts, 
besides seven in the adjoining county. Thus we have sittings at long 
distances apart in a county seventy miles by sixty, and parties have 
simetimes to journey fourteen miles to a court at an undue outlay of time 
and money upon a dispute involving only a small sum, or to abandon 
a just claim. The total number of regular sittings in the county court 
of Devonshire is twenty-three per month (with occasional courts for 
bankruptcy, etc.), and throughout an entire month there are no sittings 
whatever. In contrast to this we find that petty sessional courts are 
held at forty-nine separate Cg in the county, with a total number 
of 166 sittings per month. In the larger boroughs the justices sit daily 
(even not excepting Bank Holidays), so that suitors and defendants 
have the benefit of more frequent opportunities of being heard and 
producing witnesses within short distances of their homes. To sum- 
marise Bie comparative figures we have: County courts, 18 courts, 
253 sittings per annum; petty sessions, 49 courts; 2,008 sittings per 
annum. "Doubtless, the statistics for the other counties would show 
an equally approximate ratio between the two classes of courts. On 
the score of frequency, expedition, and ximity the petty sessional 
courts have much to commend them, as ptable for exercising “‘sum- 
mary jurisdiction”’ in all matters. On the ground of costs, likewise, 
these courts are to be preferred. An action in the county court to 
recover £10 entails an expenditure of Sls. in court fees to obtain 
judgment, but a seaman who is suing before justices for £50 beep eho 
obtain an order for a total of 5s. fees, and it is a distinguishing feature 
of petty sessions that the court fees do not vary with the amount claimed 
or awarded, but are fixed and absolute, and with this additional benefit 
to the parties before the court, that the fees can be wholly remitted 
in the discretion of the justices for poverty or other cause. 

He moved: ‘That in the opinion of this meeting the time has arrived 
for the extension of the county court system of actions for the recovery 
of small debts and demands by erring upon eae acting as 
courts of summary jurisdiction, concurrent powers to determine all such 
actions up to ~ 

The discussion on the three papers was taken together. 

Mr, A. F. Warr (Liverpool) and Mr. McLennan having spoken, 

Mr, Prcxstronr offered uncompromising tion to the suggestion 
that justices should have any extension of their present civil jurisdiction. 
It would be a distinct stigma on civil litigants to have their grievances 
adjusted in a court surrounded pA atmosphere of crime and_ police. 
Further, the system of paying citors there was wholly inadequate. 

Mr. Exurrr said that no case had been shewn for a measure such as 


Mr. Pengelly asked for. He challenged the statement that there 
any undue y in the county courts. No case was made out for the 


change. 
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The discussion was continued by Mr. W. T. Rogers (Liverpool), Mr. 
Pennington, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Beale, Mr. Radford, Mr. C. J. E. Crosse 
(Manchester), Mr. T. R. Haslam (London), Mr. Taylor (Norwich), and 
others, many of the speakers urging that the motion should be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Rmzy moved: ‘That reforms in and extensions of assize pro- 
cedure and jurisdiction, in the directions alike of economy and utility, 
are fitting subjects for the early consideration of the Council.”’ 

Mr. PicksTonE seconded. 

Mr. G. P. Auien (Manchester) said the remedy would be to have 
continuous sittings on the common law side in provincial districts, in 
the same way as in the chancellory of Lancaster. Thus the expense 
would be avoided of going to London, and cases could be settled in their 
respective districts. 

Mr. J. W. Wat (Liverpool) supported the motion. 

Mr. H. Burns (Newcastle-on-Tyne) said that one of the great griev- 
ances of country solicitors was that in divorce actions and county court 
appeals they had to go to London, and the expense was so great that 
it was a practical denial “of justice to the poor. 

The motion was carried nem. con. 


Some Reasons Wax Every MEMBER OF OUR PROFESSION SHOULD JOIN 
THE Law Society. 

The Vick-PRESIDENT read a paper which had been written by Mr. 
W. P. Fuuiager (Botton) on this subjec:: 

After some preliminary observations, Mr. FuLuacer said: I believe 
that the formation of societies by men in the same profession or trade 
for the promotion and protection of their special interests has been, 
and will ever be, a source of strength and advantage, not only to the 
members of the society itself, but also to the public at large, and there 
is no doubt that co-operation between members of professions like our 
own, where there exists common aims and interests to be protected, 
enables a body or society to make its powers and usefulness properly 
felt. There are, as I am well aware, plenty of people who, if asked 
to jom a society such as ours, are ready with the sceptical question, 
Cui bono? This objection, I think, often comes from those who are so 
intensely practical, that they cannot see the good of any scleme or 
movement which does not produce or assure visible and immediate 
results. For my own part, even if no more practical results were 
obtainable, the promotion of an esprit de corps and the possibility of 
rubbing shoulders with one another at such pleasant meetings as the 
present, and the advantage of listening to the interesting and stimulat- 
ing addresses of our presidents, would suffice as excellent reasons for 
being members of our Society. We are thereby enabled to exchange 
opimions on matters of mutual interest, to ventilate our grievances, and 
air our particular crotchets. We, for once in the year, under the 
pleasant influence of our surroundings, expand from the narrow hum- 
drum and routine which, from the nature and character of our work, 
necessarily, alas! constitute to many of us so much of our daily life. 
Can it be said of us lawyers that we are, as a rule, a sociable set of 
beings one with another? Is there not amongst us far too much pro- 
fessional jealousy, and too much of that spirit of selfish rivalry, which 
makes us restless and dissatisfied with our allotted share of success, and 
of professional practice? Now, I believe that the fact of membership 
in a Society like ours ought to correct a great deal of this petty feeling 
by bringing us nearer together, and making us realise that we are not 
mere items striving one against the other which can boast the longest 
chent roll, but that we are members of a noble profession with far 
higher and better aims, and that these can best be furthered by united 
action, and by a determination to act together for the common good of 
all. I submit, further, that there do exist many most practical benefits 
which our Society has conferred, and is conferring, upon our profession, 
and which increased membership will help to extend and strengthen. 
For instance, our Society has brought into existence, and has developed, 
valuable schemes for securing, by means of classes and examinations, a 
proper standard of legal knowledge and efficiency amongst the members 
of our profession. This is the best protection we can have against the 
mischief and evils of unqualified practitioners, and is thereby a benefit 
not only to us as solicitors, but to the public at large. . Another 
benefit which our Society seems to me to offer to us is that of protection 
ep attacks from without, and evils that exist in our ranks. I am 
afraid that so long as the world lasts the lawyer will continue to be 
—— generally as a necessary evil, whose business it is to create 
difficulties and to run up costs in solving or increasing them; and it 
will, I thimk, be generally admitted that the tendency of modern 
legislation has been to limit our operations and work, and to diminish 
the pecuniary return to be obtained from them as much as possible. 

ere is nowadays none of that compassion in the hearts of our law- 
makers which influenced the Chancellor d’Aguesseau, and made him stay 
his hand at law reform out of compassion for the number of advocates, 
attorneys, and officers of justice whom it would ruin! I do not mention 
this by way of complaint, or even of regret, but because I want to 
drive home upon all members of our profession that these changes and 
inclinations of the public mmd make it all the more necessary that we 
should stand more closely together for self-protection and mutual help, 
%0 that we may not wake ap some fine morning to find ourselves stripped 
of all possible profite, and as profitless and naked as a bare trustee. 
Again, the vad revelations of the last few years, and the constant shocks 
upon the public confidence which they have caused, will have naturally 
dome little to modify men’« adverse opinions about us as a body, or to 
make them trust us more than formerly. Our only hope of counteracting 
this adverse feeling lies, I believe, in our combining in larger numbers 
and strengthening the position and influence of our Society. If the 





‘ public could be assured that every solicitor was a member of the Sg 
and was proud to enrol hi f in the ranks of an association dip 
in its principles and practice by a representative Council whose 

and standing should be (so far as in human affairs is posi 
guarantee of the highest standard of honour and integrity, they yy 
i believe, restore and contmue to us a far larger measure of confi 
than we at present enjoy. But this will be quite impossible so Igy 
more than one-half of our total number hold aloof from membeq 
and so long as our annual reports can only record a yearly ingp 
three! Increased membership should also strengthen the 
of dealing with the unsatisfactory ones within our ranks. It wouldy 
mote a greater feeling of security amongst ourselves, and would 
| our Council to keep a more watchful eye upon our weak places, ™ 
| deal better with questions of practice and professional etig 
they telt that they had the whole or by far the greater part of 
profession at their back. One hears it said by non-members that 
see no good in the society, and that it does nothing for the profe 
and it is even asserted that its existence is merely a pretext: for 
Council to meet together from time to time at a festive board, , 
there discuss, not dry law, but the merits of dry champagne. I m 
remind these cavillers that (as they will find in Dr. Freshfi ld’s 

of the society) it clearly took its origin in friendly and conyj 
meetings, and that it was out of these meetings that a powerful gog 
was developed gradually, having for its object mutual improve 





























self-government,’ and protection. I would further submit that any uy dag 
who studies the records of work done by the society during the eam 





twenty years cannot truthfully bring against it the charge of usele 























or put forward any such excuse for not joining the society. The adm Sha 
able circular which our Council sent out in January, 1902, stated ¢ dents 
and concisely the position, objects, and value of the Society, and if Phe Cu 
also read our annual reports and the presidential addrtsses and spegg The Lo! 
at our annual meetings, we shall find a general consensus of opim ey 
that the Council are doing good and valuable work, and are endeavouj less 1. 
to the best of their powers to look after the interests of the profesig) oe Ce 
The presence of a fair proportion of country representatives on The Pr 
Council is a source of strength, and should be a strong recommendat ot 
to country solicitors to come in and give their aid to our ranks. ol . 
efforts in reference to such subjects as the promotion of legal edueatj to Soci 
the consideration and improvement of Bills in Parliament bearing - W 
legal and other questions, the cleansing of the profession from® Parliame! 
unworthy members, and in many other useful ways, the Council The V 
of late years fully justified its existence. Surely, too, the use Bar,” ref 
a valuable library of over 35,000 volumes, an excellent reading the N 
room, and the enjoyment of the greatly-improved luncheon a Mr J 
ments, should do much to recommend membership to all, w school of 
of town or ccuntry. Those who cavil and hold aloof should 

member that the work of the society, and the maintenance of its built 

ings and of a proper staff to look after them, necessarily involve a lag On T! 
expenditure of funds, and the addition of the 8,000 names and upwan and gua 
who are still outside our body would bring a very substantial af No. | 
welcome addition to our funds, and would enable the Council to extell] (hoster 
its usefulness in every way. Again, there are those who object to ja@ Society, 
on the ground that they are content to be members of their local or pe Raton 1 
vincial Society. Now I venture to say (and possibly there may be som the iv 


here who will dissent from my opinion) that good and valuable as m time to 


be the work which local societies may accomplish, they cannot, ea to the 
in such centres as Liverpool, Manchester, or Birmingham, fully tae BSA. 
the place of the Law Society or so effectively deal with the im Society 


work and questions which have to be considered, and to whith | cathedt 
have above alluded. I have more faith in the greater power and wm 
fulness of our Council in London (so long as it continues to be sufficiently 
representative) than in anything which smaller local bodies can ai which 


or carry out. For instance, as regards legal education, although the M 
larger provincial centres, which I have mentioned, may initiate and | 
forward much that is good and useful, the means at their disposal me 
not enable them to carry schemes to any large or successful issue apatt steame 
from and without the aid of London and of our Council, and under i# No. 
direction and with its co-operation. Again, as to questions of practi Merse 
and professional etiquette, it is surely better to get the judgment ups were | 
them of such an independent and representative body as the Cou ton, ¢ 
rither than that cf a local committee whose personal prejudices may come \ Liver 
in, and many of whose members cannot command that regard for the East! 
opinion which can alone make such decisions satisfactory. Therelor Oxto’ 


I say, ‘‘Let provincial societies be content to work hand in hand wit > Mi 


the Law Society and its Council, and to be branches of the larger al Hill 
stronger body, and not set up to be lesser law societies on indepe A acco! 
lines. In order to cope better with the increased expenditure ~ Art 
every year the work makes necessary, and to add to our members, I » Coll 
would suggest that in all towns having local societies, a systemalt gues 
canvass should from time to time be made by someone appointed 

the local committee, and who should be able to impress upon B® 

members the advantages to be gained by joining the society. Apa 

however, from, and above, all questions affecting our pockets or pecuniaty T 
interests, I should like all members of our profession to take a bi We 
and wider view of tne matter, and to recognise that the greater & tak 
union and amity which exists in the body to which we belong, & ase 
more may we hope for a better standard of professional ne ae 9.3 
practice, and the more important and far-reaching will be our i . 





and power for good. 





Mr, Byare said that the civil engineers and other professions we 
initials after their names, and though it was not compulsory to 
to their societies, anyone who did not could not take the same 
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8S is posann ease the number of members of the society.”’ 

rity, the ‘My, ALLEN seconded the motion. 

ure of ‘Se y. J. Watson (Liverpool) opposed the suggestion that letters should 
ssible go f 4 added to their names, as it would savour of advertisement. He was 
0M ~membhea s favour of compulsory membersbip. 

early inop ‘Wr. Griwste opposed the motion. There was no similarity between 
gthen the . position of the engineer and surveyor and the solicitor, who was a 
- It wend morivlieged person. 

nd would The Vick-PRESIDENT said he was in favour of every man on admission 
k places gmmmpecoming ipso facto a member of the society. ; 

al etiqu “3 Mr. Humrrys said he was strongly in favour of the motion because 
ter pata it would give a kind of leverage to bring solicitors into the society. 

nbers that The discussion was continued by Mr. Barlow (Nottingham), Mr. F. 
the prof. mith (Liverpool), Mr. Cooke, Mr. J. Gradwell (Liverpool), Mr. P. 
pretext for (London), and others, and in the result the motion was carried 
ive boa 35 votes to 27. ‘ te : 

ugne. Tm Jotes of thanks were passed to the various societies and ladies and 
Shfield’s gentlemen who had shown hospitality to the members, and had assisted 
and conyjgli in making the meeting so successful. 
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Collection and the Autumn Exhibition of Pictures were reserved for the 
ts. 


. addition life members of the association, 


» Rumber of kind and generous gifts from the stewards, and 
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moved: ‘That the Council be requested to consider whether the 
» of the initials M.L.S. to the names of members would tend 


In the evening a banquet was given at the Philharmonic Hall, Mr. 
Sgprmus CASTLE occupying the chair. Upwards of 250 guests sat 
down, among whom were Mr. Justice Kennedy, Mr. Justice Bigham, 
the President of the Law Society, and the Vice-President, his Honour 
Judge Shand, many members of the Council of the Law Society, and 

idents of Provincial Law Societies. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the health of the Lord Mayor of Liverpool. 

The Lonp Mayor, in returning thanks, observed that there were no 
less than fourteen solicitors who were members of the Corporation of 


The CHAIRMAN proposed the health of the Law Society. 

The PREsmpENT, in returning thanks, urged solicitors to become mem- 
bers of the Law Society. He observed that all that had been done 
to raise the profession and to punish offenders had been done by the 
law Society. 

Mr. W. F. Lawrence, M.P., returned thanks for ‘“‘The Houses of 
Parliament.’’ 

The Vicz-PREsIDENT proposed the health of ‘‘The Bench and the 
Bar,” referring to the numerous lawyers of eminence who had practised 
on the Northern Circuit. 

Mr. Justice Kennepy returned thanks, speaking in favour of a 
school of law. Mr. Justice Branam also returned thanks. 


EXxcuURSsIons. 


On Thursday there were three alternative excursions to which visitors 
and guarantors were invited, namely :— 

No. 1.—Chester and Eaton.—By special train, visitors being met at 
Chester by members of the Chester and North Wales Incorporated Law 
Society, who acted as stewards for the day. Visitors desirous of seeing 
Raton Hall, the seat of the Duke of Westminster, took the steamer up 
the river ‘to Eccleston. Those visitors who preferred to devote their 
time to seeing the numerous objects of interest in Chester were conducted 
to the principal places of antiquarian interest by Mr. Henry Taylor, 

A., a member of the Chester and North Wales Incorporated Law 
Society ; whilst the Venerable Archdeacon Barber acted as guide to the 
cathedral. The visitors were entertained at luncheon by the Chester and 
North Wales Law Society in the Town Hall. 

No. 2.—River Mersey and Welsh Coast.—The steam yacht, Galatea, 
which had been placed at the disposal of the Liverpool Law Society by 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, proceeded down the river, and 
along the Welsh coast as far as Llandudno, returning in the afternoon. 
Iuncheon was provided by the Liverpool Law Society on board the 
steamer. 

No. 3.—Coach Drive in Wirral.—This excursion proceeded by the 
Mersey Tunnel Electric Railway for Rock Ferry Station, where coaches 
were in readiness to drive the party through Storeton, Barnston, Hinder- 
ton, and Willaston to Hooton Hall, where luncheon was provided by the 
Liverpool Law Society. The drive was afterwards resumed through 
Eastham, Bromborough, Lower and ge Bebington, to Mere Hall, 
Oxton, the residence of the president, who entertained the party to tea. 
’ Mr. J. B. Gray Hill's Reception.—The president and Mrs, J. E. Gray 
Hill received the council and members of the society, and the ladies 
accompanying them in the evening of Thursday at a soirée in the Walker 
Art Gallery. The whole of the rooms occupied by the Permanent 


Solicitors’ Benevolent Association. 


The annual meeting war held at the Town Hall, Liverpool, on 
Wednesday, Mr, Grantham Dodd (London), deputy-chairman of the board, 
taking the chair, The annual report of the directors stated that the 
association has now 3,626 members enrolled, of whom 1,265 are life and 
2,361 annual subscribers. Sixty-nine of the annual subscribers are in 
The forty-third anniversary 
festival was held at the Hotel Metropole in June, when Mr. Thomas Rawle 

ded. The result was in every sepa most gratifying. The net gain 
the festival amounted to £1,770 9, 11d., which included a large 
also from others 


amounting together to £2,376 16s. 1d., are included in the receipts, being 
the largest number ever received in one financial _ A. gentleman 
whose mother and family received assistance from the association some 
years ago has given a second donation of £100 towards the yment of 
the total sum given by the society to his family. During year 224 
grants have been made from the funds, amounting to £5,092 10s. Of this 
sum seven members and 37 members’ families received £1,855, while 33 
non-members and 147 non-members’ families received £3,237 10s. The 
sum of £175 was also paid to annuitants from the income of the late Miss 
Ellen Reardon’s Bequest ; £28 to the recipient of the ‘‘ Hollams Annuity 
No. 1’’; £30 to the recipient of the ‘‘ H Annuity No. 2” ; and £30 
to the recipient of the Victoria Jubilee Annuity (1887).’’ The sum of 
£240 was also paid to pensioners from the ‘‘ Victoria Pension Fund.”’ 
The total relief granted during the year therefore amounted to £5,595 10s. 
The total reliable income from annual subscriptions and dividends is now 
more than absorbed annually in grants of relief, and an appeal is made to 
the profession generally to come forward as annual members and thus to 
permanently strengthen the income of the association and increase its use- 
fulness. 

On the motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr. Richard Pennington 
(London), the report was unanimously to. 








Law Students’ Journal. 


Law Students’ Societies. 


Law Srupents’ Deratine Secrery.—Oct. 13.—Chairman, Mr. R. A. 
Gordon.—The subject for debate was: ‘‘ That this house views with 
apprehension the existing state of affairs in Macedonia, and would welcome 
the intervention of the Powera.” Mr. A. W. Findlay opened in the affirma- 
tive; Mr. W. M. Pleadwell opened in the negative. e following gentle- 
men also spoke: Mr. C. R. Buxton (acting-secretary to the 
Committee), Mr. J. D. A. Johnson, Mr. H. J. Owen, Mr. H. Elwell, Mr. 
F. J. A. Leggatt, Mr. W. C. Ely, Mr. D. S. Cornock, Mr. P. B. Hender- 
son, Mr. H. H. Bowyer. The motion was carried by four votes. 








Obituary. 


Mr. A. Hodgkinson, 


_Mr. Alfred Hodgkinson, solicitor, of No. 5, Idol-lane, Eastcheap, London, 
died suddenly on Tuesday. He had been engaged on his duties during the 
day, and it was not until the evening that he was taken ill. Mr. 
a was admitted in 1874, and became Coroner for East Middlesex 
about ten years ago, and was subsequently appointed Coroner for the 
Liberty of the Duchy of Lancaster in Middlesex and Herts. 








Legal News. 


Information Required. 


Lewis Cuaries Batrovr, deceased.—Any solicitor who may have 
recently prepared a Will for the above-named is requested to communicate 
with Messrs. Budd, Johnsons, & Jeeks, 24, Austinfriars, London. 





Changes in Partnerships. 
Admission. 
Messrs. Edgar Robins & Clark, solicitors, of 11, Great St. Helens, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, London, have taken into ership Mr. 
Jonn Kenxnetr Brown, M.A. (son of the late Mr. John Brown, J.P., 
of Ealing). Mr. Kennett Brown is a graduate of Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he took honours in law, and has been with the firm for some time 
as managing clerk. The name of the firm will remain unchanged. 


Dissolutions, 


Ausert Epwarp Atprneron and Epear Wareray, solicitors (Aldington 
& Wrigley), Dover. Oct. 10. The said Albert Edward Aldington will 
continue to practise in his own name, 


Jonn Nasa Leran and Epwar»v Horney, solicitors ( & Horley), 
St. Andrew’s-buildings, Queen-street, Cardiff, and at N 2. Oot. 


The said Edward Horley alone will continue in practice at the offices of the 
late firm as above. [Gezetie, Oot, 13, 





General. 


Mr. 'T. H. D, Berridge, of the firm of Messrs, Burn & Berridge, of U1, 
Old Broad-street, London, is opposing Mr, Lyttelton at Leamington in the 
Liberal interest. 

Mr. Justice Bigham is to ide at the ensuing sessions at the Central, 
Criminal Court, and he will begin the trial of prisoners in the judges” list 
on Tuesday morning. 

It appears from Mr, John Morley'’s Life of Gladstone that in 1833 Mr, 
Gladstone entered as a student at Lincoln’s-inn, and kept thirteen terms, 
but was never called to the bar, 





Who were unable to be personally present at the festival, Six legacies, 
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It is announced that the King, who isa bencher of the Middle Temple, 
has signified his intention of dining in Hall on Grand Day, the 2nd of 
November, the first day of Michaelmas Term. 


Mr. Justice Jelf, says the Times, has now recovered from his recent 
illness, and, according to present arrangements, he will resume his seat in 
court at the ensuing Michaelmas Sittings for a time before going to 
Manchester on the 9th of November for the autumn assizes. 


The judicial business of the House of Lords will be resumed on Monday, 
the 2nd of November. The present list consists, says the Times, of 50 
cases, of which 35 are English, three are Irish, and 12 are Scotch appeals. 
There is one cause awaiting judgment and one peerage claim depending— 
that to the earldom of Norfolk. 

We are informed that Mr. Thomas Barclay is about to issue a connected 
edition of his essays on ‘ Practical International Law.’”? The work is 

to appear this autumn. Several publishers will probably be 
interested in the publication, among them Messrs. Sweet & Maxwell 
(Limited), who have already published books for Mr. Barclay. The work 
will be edited by Mr. A. 8. Oppé, of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. 


Judge Rentoul’s intention to contest his old constituency at the General 
Election has, says the Globe, created in some quarters an expectation that 
he will have to resign his office of a judge of the City of London Court. 
The expectation is ill-founded. It has been stated that he retired from 
the House of Commons on his appointment to the City of London Court 
because the law officers arrived at the conclusion that ‘‘a member could 
not hold evena minor judgeship and continue in Parliament.’”’ The state- 
ment is wholly incorrect. They decided, as Judge Rentoul expressly 
stated in his valedictory address to bis constituents, that his acceptance of 
a judgeship of the City of London Court had not rendered him ineligible 
to sit in the House of Commons. 


A controversy, which, says the Times, at one time threatened to drift 
into litigation, has recently arisen between the corporation and the Inner 
and Middle Temple as to the liability of the Temples to be included in the 
assessments of the city in respect of the consolidated and sewer rates. An 
arrangement has now been proposed that the city should agree to an order 
restraining it from attempting to enforce the Sewers Acts within the 
Temples so long as the benchers make a voluntary payment to the corpora- 
tion of £600 a year in lieu of all rates under the Acts, without prejudice 
to the questions raised whether the Inner and Middle Temples are or are 
not within the city or its liberties. The corporation have been recom- 
mended by its Improvement and Finance Committee to agree to that 
settlement. 


The Attorney-General has issued a notice respecting the service at 
Westminster Abbey at 11.45 on Saturday, the 24th inst., before the 
re-opening of the Law Courts. Members of the Junior Bar wishing to be 
present are requested to send their names on or before Thursday, the 22nd 
inst., to the Secretary of the General Council of the Bar, 2, Hare-court, 
Temple. Barristers attending the service must wear robes, and should be 
at the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey (Dean’s-yard entrance), 
where robing accommodation will be provided, not later than 11.30. A 
limited number of seats in the south transept will be reserved for friends 
of members of the Bar, to whom one ticket of admission (or, if possible, 
two) will be issued on application to the Secretary of the General Council 
of the Bar on or before Thursday, the 22nd inst. No tickets are required 
for admission to the North transept, which is open to the public. 


The following are stated to be the Articles of the Anglo-French Arbitra- 
tion Agreement signed this week: “‘ Article I.—Differences of a juridical 
order or such as relate to the interpretation of the treaties existing between 
the two contracting parties which may arise between them, and which it 
may not be possible to settle by means of diplomacy, shall be submitted to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, established at The Hague by the 
Convention of the 29th of July, 1899, on condition, however, that they do 
not involve either the vital intersts or the independence or honour of the 
two contracting States, and that they do not affect the interests of a third 
Power. Article Il.—In each particular case, the High Contracting 
Parties, before addressing themselves to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, shall sign a special arbitration bond, setting forth clearly the subject 
under dispute, the extent of the powers of the arbitrators, and the detalls 
to be observed as regards the constitution of the Arbitral Tribunal and the 

ure. Article III.—The present arrangement is concluded for a 
term of five years from the date of signature.” 


In replying to the toast of ‘‘The Alaska Boundary Tribunal,” at the 
Mansion House dinner to the members of the Tribunal on Tuesday, Lord 
Alverstone remarked that there was one slight mistake into which the Lord 
Mayor had fallen, and that was in referring to this Tribunal as one of 
arbitration. It was not a Tribunal of Arbitration, properly so called, but 
an attempt—and he was sure he spoke for every one connected with it— 
an honest and patriotic attempt to solve by mutual discussion and friendly 
consideration questions which might have become the subject of discord 
between the two nations concerned, So faras he was concerned as presi- 
dent of the Tribunal. he had no fault to find, and he would like at once to’ 
record the remarkable unanimity they had shown on all the questions 
submitted to them. They had all absolutely agreed that they would sit at 
11 o’clock instead of half-past 10, and they had all agreed without question 
to adjourn for lunch at half-past 1, and to rise at 4. He had thought of 
— something about their future decision ; but, as the Lord Mayor had 
said, it would be much better not to anticipate it, and he would therefore 
spare the company any disclosures. 


An address by the president of the Arkansas Bar Association on the 
former leaders of the bar in that State, which is printed in the Central Law 
Journal, gives the following account of one of these worthies: ‘‘ Those of 








you who have looked through the early volumes of our reports m 
noted how frequently the name of Taylor appears as coun 
Taylor was only a sojourner in Arkansas from 1837 to 1844, but he 
remarkable a man that he should not be forgotten. He was a 
red-haired man, repulsively ugly, with little green eyes that gliste 
those of a snake, and with a fashion of licking out his tongue 
strangely serpentine. He talked to no one save on business. Asaly 
he wasaterror. His knowledge of law was prodigious, and his meq 
of authorities almost superhuman. He could write out any of they 
verbose, involved common law pleadings word for word as they 
in Chitty without looking at a book. He was a master of every 
cality by which his adversary could be humiliated and overthro 
when he arose to speak none could resist the fierce torrent of his§ 
eloquence. He spared no one and feared no one; but while he 
suggested a resort to personal violence, he always carried two pistoy 
the pockets of his long black coat, in readiness to repel any attack,” — 


































CurisToPpHER Mruts (Deceased).—Any persons having the custody 
any knowledge of, an existing Will of the late Christopher Mills, 
Clarendon-road, West Croydon, are requested to communicate with 
Hopgoods & Dowson, 17, Spring-gardens, London, solicitors. 








The Property Mart. 


Sales of the Ensuing Week. 


Oct. 20.—Messrs. Depennam, Tewson, Faruer, & Bripcewarer, at the Mart, at 2, ing 
Lot :—Woodhays, Wimbledon: A very choice Freehold Residential Property of 
lla. 2r. 33p.. about 200 yards from Wimbledon Common, and about a mile 
Wimbledon Stations on the South-Western and District Railways. It compris 
excellent Family Residence (principally on two floors), approached by a very 
carriage drive, beautifully shrubbed, shaded by fine forest trees. and pro 
good entrance lodge. Solicitors, Messrs. Gush, Phillips, Walters, & Williams, I¢ * 
(See adver.isement, Oct. 10, p 3.) 

Oct. 22.—Messrs. C.C. & T. Moore. at the Mart, at 2,in Two Lots: Freehold G 
rents of £265 and £90 per annum (each in one collection) secured upon the brid 
manufacturing premises in Sugar House-lane, High-street, Stratford, having 
areas of over three acres, with frontages to two rivers. The reversions to the 
rents, estimated ig om a net income of £1,800 per annum, are in 50 and 77 
Solicitors, Messrs. Hulberts, Hussey, & Metcalfe, London. (See advertisement, (¢ 


10, p. 3.) 
Results of Sales. 


Reversions, Lire Poricies, anp Gas Stock. 


Messrs. H. E. Foster & Cranrrevp held their usual Fortnightly Sale (No. 749) atte 
Mart, E.C., on Thursday last, when the following Interests were Sold at the pean 




























LIFE POLICIES: 





For £200 ; life 67 oe F ove a we éeo +e «- Sold @ 
For £1,900; life 57 Sold # 
GAS STOCK: 






Lea Bridge District Gas ‘Co : ‘£2,720 Consolidated ew 

rdinary Stock .. .. «.. Sex = Sagal . Bold 2m Doyse, Fr 
Messrs. C. C. & T. Moone Sold, at the Mart, on Thursday, Seven Leascholds in Abide im DUS" 

road, Poplar. for £2,015; Sixin Aberfeldy-street, £1,260; and some other Leaseliold Inve " 














ments made the total of the sale £5,670. oat 

Jawes, Ja 

Janes, Jo 

JouNsON, 

. d . N . Not 

- LAMpert, 

Win ing-up otices. = 

London Gazette.—Fripay, Oct. 9. oers 

JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. we 

Limirep 1n Cuancery. 
AGricuLTurAL Breap-Foop Co, Limrrep—Petn for winding up, presented Sept 3, diredal 
to be heard Oct 27. Atkinson & Dresser, 40, Finsbury sq, solors for petner. Noticed 
mpucee must reach the above-named not later than six o'clock in the afternomd 
26 
Esenezer Timmins & Sons, Limtep (1n Votuntary Ligutpation)—Creditors are requite, 
on or before Dec 8, to send their names and addresses, and the particulars of their dete 
or claims, to Herbert Ellio:t Eastwood, 19, Castle st, Liverpool. Burton & Wari 
Runco-n, solors to the liquidator ‘ 
Ecremont Institute, Lowren—Creditors are required, on or before Oct 22, to send th 
names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Alfred Bedwell al 
Edward Aughton, Egremont 

IsTERNATIONAL O11 AND 8ToRAGE Co, Linirep—Creditors are required, on or before Mv Brae 

16, to send their names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, Ne 

J. Percy Green, Standard chmbrs, Neville st, Newcastle on Tyne Bempe 

J. Cuarman & Co, Limirep—Petn for winding up, pr d Sept 2, directed to be heat Baaye 


Oct 21. Mills & Reeve, London st, Norwich, solors for petitioning comoany. Notioe d D 
appearing must reach the above-named not later than 6 o’clcck in the afternos d Brsr, 
t 20 


Kioxpixe Devetorment Co, Limitep (1x Liguipation)—Creditors are required, ne Buay 
before Oct 30, to send their names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts } 
claims, to E. G. Crake, 3, Throgmorton av ‘ Bovr 

Nipperpate Dairy Co, Limiep —Creditors are required, on or before Nov 20, to ve 1 
their names a dr.sses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Wiliam Buw 
Greaves, Prudential bidgs, Ivegate, Bradford 

Ranp Roopgroort Gotp Mixina Co, Limrrep Peto for winding up, presented Sept® Cav 
directed to be heard on Oct 27. Haslam & Hier-Evans, High Holborn, solors for pete 
Hotes of eppencing must reach the above-named not lafer than 6 o'clock in the afte Cua: 
noon u 26 > 

W. Wacker, Sons, & Banruotomew, Limrrep (1n Votuntany Liqurpation) —Crediee Ora 


are req , on or before Feb 5, to send their names and addresses, and the particule 
of their debts or claims, to Walter Joseph Smith, 119, Bunhill row. Roscoe & Hines 
Christopher st, Finsbury sq, solors for liquidator 


London Gazette,—Tunsvay, Oct.1 8. Da 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. = 

Limirep in Caancery. Ge 

Boscomug Pir Co, Laniren—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 21, to send thes @, 
names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Messrs 2 

Hutchings, W. Hoare, and J. A. Hosker, Bournemouth iE 


Crospy Kinaxor Byaxpicats, Limitep— Creditors are required, on or before Nov 16, to wal 
in their names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Hay 
James Weston, 65, London wall 











17,1 





eports my vas 28, to send their names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or 

44 ona to Henry Thomas Ledsam, 15 and 16, Waterloost, Birmingham. Jaques & Sons, 
n, solors 

was 7 he Qoast FINANCE SynpicaTe, Luurezp—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 15, 






tall, their names and 
hat gliste } vend en Revett and Harry Read Smith, 31, Walbrook 
tongue Faost. Luurep —Petn for winding up presented Aug 14, directed to be heard at 
SS. Ag Qourt House, Luton, Oct 22, at 2. Goldb: berg & Co, West st, Finsbury circus, solors 
and his § _—. Notice of appearing must reach the above “named not later 
, afternoon of Oct 21 
ny of the + Forts & Co, Limrrep—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 15, toin send their 
S they ay addresses, and the particulars ot their debts or claims, to Mr. ‘George Kdware noe 
»f every { Duchy chmbrs, Clarence st, Manchester. Simpson & Simpson, 
« liquidator 
nt of Al for liquid rm pry Co, Liairep—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 14, to 
‘ent of their names and addresses, and the particulars of thzir debts or claims, to William 
while het Rawson chmbrs, Rawson st, Halifax. Sutcliffe, Halifax, solor for liquidator 
+t . =xt OHIMNEY Pot Co, Limirep (1 Vexmpoas Ligquipation)— Creditors are required, 
wo } Saget Oct 30, to send their names and — and the == of their debts 
; attack,” William H. Platts, Oxford bldgs, Oxford row, Armitage & Co, 







Mart, at 2, ing 


perty of 
out a miles 


It Comaprigg: 
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resses, und the particulars 































The aber company is in no way connected with a 
prewent carrying on business at 105, Albion st, Leeds 







‘mox) -Creditors are required, 
together with full 
Ladenhall bldgs, 





adenhall 


aad , and the particulars of their debts or claims, 
and 36, Wind st. Swansea 







end their names and addresses, and the 







& Sons, Lanrep (1x Vo_ustary Liquipation) —Creditors are required, on 






gorING AND GENERAL Drvetorinec Co or West Austratia, Limtrep (1x Ligurpa- 
, on or before Jan 11, to send their names and 
rticulars ig their debts or claims, to John William Woodthorpe, 


anvake Co, LimITED a ~ tl are required, on or before Dec 1, to send their names 
est PeNwiTH Motor Co, Limitep—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 25, to 


particulars of their debts and claims, to 
Limebeer, 3, Clement’s In. Bellord & Coveney, Queen Victoria st, solors for 


their debts or claims, to on a 
Prex, Janez, To 


PEpPin, AUSTIN, 


oO 
Meili 
six o’cluck 
STuBBINS, Henry, Birmingham, 


Down & Co, Dorking 






company of the same name at 


castle w 


to Richard Phillips Pike, 45 Maidstone 


Hu h 
liquidator 


Baye, JAMES FREDERICK, 


PER, Mary, 






















Last Day or Cram. 





‘illiams, 


1 proel 














rs G 

















. Sold 
Sold 





‘No. 749) shtiy 
' Prices -_ 





eer | Wit.iam, Sheffield Oct 26 Wilson, Sheffield 
Berstey, Groner, Harrow Nov 25 Cobbing, Bow st 
Boppy, James WILLIAM, Doncaster, General Dealer Nov 8 
ores | Many fan 
Beows, Ricuarp, 
Canves, Juiia, Gener Nov 10 Marshall, Colchester 






Queer, GzoxGe, Birtle nr Bury, 
Dav, Pavut, Reims, France Nov6 Smith, Fenchurch bid 
Deouax, Roper, Lingfield, Surrey Oct 31 Priestley, Pec’! 





Smith, Fenchurch bid 
Dopps, Witua, New 
Newcastle upon Tyne 





le upon Tyne, Quarry Owner 











Creditors’ Notices. 
Under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 


London Gazette.—Faipay, Oct. 9. 


3, WILLIAM, Gt Dunmow, Essex, Grocer Novl Wade & 
Bappitey, HenaietTa, Wheatley, Doncaster Nov9 Atkinson & 


Bristol Dec 15 Every, Honiton, Devon 
Hulme, Chester, Solicitor Nov 30 Brown & Co, Stockport 


(.arnam, ELzanor, Belvedere pk, Tunbridge Wells Nov 6 Rickards, Leeds 
Farmer Novi2 Bertwistle, Bury 


Ds Havrecuocave, A.rreD Francois Martz, Malkemeavilia, Somme, France Nov 6 


CULPEPER, Witutas Mor, K 
Devan, Rosert, Suncroft, 


Firt, Epwarp, Hopton rd, 


Co, Dunmow, Essex 
, Doncaster 


Sons 


Atkinson & Sons, Doncaster 


John st, Beaford row 
Lanerorp, Joun, West Croy 


May, Pair Wiiuiam, M 


ham Market 
Nov 7 Criddle & Criddle, 





Macquuakg, Even Kiva, aay 24 over Sands, Somes Nov5 Finch & Co, Preston 
Morcay, Lypia Ann, Fulham rd, Dressmak: “hisholm, 
Noxsuun, Ned we py Boscomb>, Bournemouth, 


gs 
Parker, Mary Amevia Atexanpra, East Molesey Dec 7 
Abii estminster 
, Devon Nov10 Hamlyn, Torquay 
Pine, ALFRED Sromane, tite. aaa, Butcher a Tor 


Ricuarpson, THomas, yh ee 
whe eal Flint ‘ov 


SPENCER, Dove.as Ry LANDS, 


Tay or, Harry Waxrer, West 
Tomkins, James Witiiam, Walford, 
Terex, James, Tooting Nov7 Letts Bros, Bartlett 

Turner, Mary Any, and Henry Epwarp Torxen, 


_Ceungn 


Surrey Oct 31 
Dicx:xsox, gue Gaxsvrt, Maybury, Surrey Nov 14 Mather’ & Dickinson, Newcastle 
Drxox, Wut Heyry, Stockton on Tees, Commission Agent Nov 28 Downey, Stockton 
ees 
Dyer, Exvizaseta, Leicester Nov 10 TT? 


Frosticx, Tuomas Lewis, South Sh elds, Master 
Grayston, Louisa ELizaBeTn, 
Greveson, Caro.ine, Leeds Nov 19 arren, 
Hampton, Maria, Burgess Hill, Sussex Nov 12 — 
Harvey, Emmis Biancue, Exeter Nov30 Hi 
HELLAND, Kup, Fenchurch st, Timber Agent 

Heveace, Atice Waker, Innisfail, Torquay Nov he Few & 
Hopces, Asranam, South Petherton, Somerset Nov Wi 

Kren, Grorct Rosert, Boundary 1, 8t John’s Wood Nov 21° Darley & Cumberland, 


Patrremay, Evizapeta, Loxbere, Devon Nov30 Da 
Parton, Eveanor, Birmingham ‘Nov 30 ry 


.D er 31 Parson’s — 


anor Nov 11 Bannister & Reynolds, 
Hargreaves & Crowther, 
Nov 10 Banks & Co, Li 
, Holbeach 

Nov 7 ” Cardiff 
14 Goal a & Goodfellow, Manchester 

at Law Nov 1 Ward & Sons, Leeds 
ene Nov 21 Taylor, Radnor rd, Queen’s Park 
ereford os Davies, Ross 


Green, nr Dorking Nov 9 


Vai, Witiiam, East Dulwich Noy 14 King & Co, Queen 
Wapsworts, Josera, Audenshaw, Lancs, Mechanic’ 

Wa.pron, JAMES LoveaRove, Ramsbury, Wilts Oct 31 Louch, Newbury, Berks 
WESTLAKE, Esenezer, Plymouth Nové 
Wuee.er, Mary Axy, Lewisham Nov9 
Wrywn, Epwin Wixtias, Stroud Oct 24 Davis, ‘Stroud 


London Gazette.—Tvurspay, Oct. 13. 
Aber, Tuomas Stamp, Newcastle upon Tyne, Chemist Nov 11 Denison & Slater, New- 


Victoria st 

Nov 23 Wilson, Ashton under Lyne 
& Johns, P 

en isa 


pon Tyne 
Anprews, Joun Tuomas, Maidstone, General Dealer Oct 31 Brennan & Brennan, 


AxGEL, Mary, Southampton Nov20 Paris & Co, 
BEaRDWwoop, Josren, meng 4 


ae ae 
Farmer Nov 14 ‘Shuttleworth & Dallas, Preston 
Vue, nr Wakefield — 24 Oxley, 


Brencucey, Fraxx Epwis, Strood, Kent, Butcher Nov 2 Ridley & Co, Dartford 
Coo: Ulverston Nov 30 Thompeon & lo, 
Corrags, ALrrep, Camden rd, 8t Pancras Dec 9 


st 
Wi 


onus ‘atford 
» Victoria rd, Peckham 


April 6 


Dec 1 ee 1 Vallans & Vallance Emex st, Strand 
Mariner Oct 27 Hall, South shields 
Nov 24 RC & 8 Barrows, 


& Wi 
a a. 
-Hy Smith & ~ 
Surrey ot, Stsand 


Lancaster, Joy, Kendal Nov 26 
on Nov9 


+ -" 
Gamlen & 
ine pl, & John's Wood, Ser ae 10 "here 


Moxcxtox, Euiza, Daysbrook. rd. Nov 4 
Ospoane, JERE, Clifton, Nov2 Crossman & Tenens ion Glos 
Oster, Josern, and Saran Oszr, Southery, Norfolk Oct 29 need & ‘ayman, Down- 


& Fisher, Tiverton 


Sold 200 HB Doyyg, Frank PRENDERGAST, Paddington Nov18 Mo & Co, Old Broad st | Rrsp, Miss Buexet, Bath Nov 18 
lds in Abb Me Pavtxser, James, Linslade, Bucks Nov 16 Newton & Ealeo ‘alcott, Leighton Bussard Roserts, Saran, Lavender Sweep, Cla) | jaabite Nov 3 Stow & Co, Lincoln’s inn 
sehold Inyes. HE Foster, Mancansr CATHERINE, Freemantle, Southampton Nov 1 @ H Barber & Son, | fields 
St Swithin’s | Row. ~~ Anxruvr, St Stephen’srd, Westbourne Noy sq 
Howraaies, ARTHUR VAUGHAN, Newgate st Nov 16 Hogan & Hughes, Martin’s In | Skeet, Mrs Auison Jane, — 's Nov 20 Wilde & Co, College hill 
Janes, Janz, East Cowes, I W Nov 14 Bailey, jua, Newport es idham, Corn Mill Nov 12 Mellor, 0) 
James, Joan’ Tuomas, East Cowes,I W Novi4 Bailey, jun, Newpo | Trace, Hannan, Hartlebury,  Weseectin ov 30 Lane & irmi 
Joaxsox, Wittiam Freperiox, Nottingham, Warehouseman Nov: rH Hunt & Dickins, | Taompsox, Witt1aM Josare, "Sheffield, = Watson & Co, Sheffield 
ottingham Waker, Axvie Exes, Skelton, Cleveland, York Nov 12 
Lawsert, James, Skirethorns, nr Skipton, Yorks Nov 12 Steward, Leeds Wasniper, Joun, Shef 's Assistant Novi7 Smith & Co, 
Lavy, SAMUEL, Spitalfields, Tailor Oct 30 Romain, Bish te Without Wiuams, Henry, Old ey Nov 23 H J & T Child, Pauls Bakehouse ct, Doctors’ 


pt 3, directed 
aftermmmd 
are required, 
f theis debe 
& Warik, 


0 send thar 
3edwell anil 


before Nor 
r claims, # 


to be heart 
ternoon of 


red, on @ 
r debte @ 


), to seal 
» Willis 


1 Sept %, 
or petue 
the after 


Hinets, 













LoveLan, Janes Louis, Gracechurch st Nov 7 


Charles, 
McDowz.t, Tuomas, Warwick rd, Maida 
Westminster 


Bankruptcy Notices. 


London Gazette.—Fripay, Oct. 9. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 


Beaes, Frepertcx WitiiaMm, Thetford, Norfolk, Butcher 
Norwich Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 

Beuwaipar, James, Derby Derby Pet Oct 5 Ord Qet 5 
RNDT, Louis, Union ct, Old Broad st, Company Pro- 

. moter High Court Pet Sept 10 Ord Oct 5 

Best, Tuomas, Wakefield, Teamer Waketield Pet Oct 5 


Oct & 
Buaye, General Sir Seymour, St James’s st High Court 
Pet June 10 Ord Oct 5 
RNE. JAMES, 
Wolverhar erhampton Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 
Bunwess, Cuanies Srv art, Woodford High Court Pet 
Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 
Cave, Henry Jarvis, Lauderdale rd, Maida Vale, Builder 
Court Pet Se: fe Ord Oct 5 
Ctanipor, ee D, ham, Auctioneer 
Pet Sept 19 Ord Oct 7 
Guavex, Horace, Motte Yorks, Cloth Merchant Dews- 
bury Pet sept Ord Oct 
Crown, hg ola can. Norfolk, 
Norwich Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 
Davis, Jacon, Leeds Leeds Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 


FREDERICK Wolverhampton, Grocer 


Birming- 


Draughtsman 


STIOg, James, St Erth, Cornwall, Farmer Truro Pet 
5 Ord Oct 5 
wix, Lroxarp Grorox, Tipton, Staffs Bath Pet 


Ord Oct 6 
Game Wiitam, Leigh, Lancs, Painter Bolton Pet 
Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 


Harpuwurrs, Wits 14M Huron, Parkgate, nr Rotherham, 
Yorks, Miner Sheffield Pet'Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 


Hill Nov 9 Hanson, St Stephen’s House, 


‘opthall av 
je upon 








Hopren, Ronert Veow, Portsmouth, Tailor Portsmouth 
"Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 
Sores, Sen —— Oldham, Innkeeper Oldham Pet Oct 5 
Kay, ae Henry, Wadsley , nr Sheffield, 
Draper Sheffield Pet Oct6 Ord 6 
Waiter James, Scale Maker 
Birmin Pet Oct 5 


Birmi 
gham Ord Oct 5 
—— - oS oe —_ Auctioneer Newcastle on 
7 


ae pA cacao 1 Daag SR Actor Worcester 
Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 

Leeks, ANTHONY Maurice, , Essex, Butcher High 
Court Pet Sept9 Ord 

Litiey, Wavrer, Skegness, Lines, Plumber Boston Pet 
Oct 7 Ord Oot 7 

Miner, Groner, Newton le Willows, nr Castleford, Yorks, 
Labourer Wakefield Pet Oct 5° Ord Oct 5 

as, Witu1am, Spilsby, Lincs Boston Pet Oct 7 Ord 

7 


Nasu, James Henry, and Farpericxk Caries om, 
Canterbury, Tailors Canterbury Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 
Cums, Hermann, Blythe * West Kensington, mente 

Court Pet Sept 12 Ord Oct 7 
Peame Wiiuiam Dasa, Tunstall, Cratemaker Hanley 
Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 


peeun Grorer, ee, Norfolk, Farmer Nor- 
wich Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 


Kersey. m, 








Rariey, Saenen. Storrington, Sussex, Plumber Brighton 
Pet Oct 5 Ord Ort 5 

Recorp, Bacan Wi b Dorset, Coachbuilders’ Manager 
Poole Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 

Rerau.ick, Ax, ayy Cornwall, Horse Dealer Truro 

. Pet Be Ord — - 

USSELI ILLIAM Ty Scarborough, Horse Dealer 
weg Wi Pet Oct 5 Ord Oot 5 





Commons 
| Witsox, Joun Srraxer, Newcastle upon Tyne, Stockbroker Novy 11 Griffith & Oo, 
Newcastl Tyne 


Gaponees, Ww mgeee a ppiem, Butcher 
Ont Ot FS al Comtuneee © Bristol Pet Oct 5 
Tuomas, Davin, Godliman ome 's, Restaurant Keeper 
igh Court Pet Oct 5 
Vince, Evizaners, jenenamn, Ree Suffolk, Farmer Colchester 
Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 


Woop, Joux, Penrith, ‘Cumberland, Florist Carlisle Pet 
Oct 5 Ond Oct 5 
FIRST MEETINGS. 
Builder Oct 21 at 2.30 Off Reo, 


King st, afford 
Braces, Farverrck Witiiam, Thetford, Norfolk, Butcher 


Baryes, Exocu, 
N 


Oct 17 at 1 Off Reo, st, Norwich 

Bexyetr, Wiitias Jouy, Surrey Oct 19 at 11.30 
= aoa 

en eg | et, Old st, Promoter 

Best, Tromas, Wi Oct 2 at 10.90 OF 
Reo, 6, Bond ter, W: 


‘akefield 

Besue, Sees & Sryrwovr, Baronet, St. James's st Oct 
Wat 

Bo mo, dases Henry, » Oct 17 at ll 11%, 
’ pod Se st, Cardi 

Burorss, yr rs Joux, Luton, Plumber Oct 22 at 11.90 
Charaber of Commerce, George st, Luton 

Gave, d Saver atv "Banteay tien Maida Vale, Builder 


Cust ae Norfolk, Draughtsman Oct 


19 at 12 Off Reo, 8, King st, Norwich 
oe ae ek, Sou Oct 19 at 2 


Gorvox, Mrrar Ss Tultoca Oct 19 at 3.30 Off Reo, 
Byrom st, Manchester 
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Hoprrex, Rosert Veou, Portsmouth, Tailor Oct 19 at 3| Tew, Harry Lixnext, Lutterworth, Leicester, Butcher Norman, Epwarp Grorce, Fulham, Cab Proprietog } 
Off Reo, Cambridge junc, — st, a _ < Oct 19 S 3 ragte 1, a | Court Pet Aug 20 Ord Oct 5 

How.tixes, Toomas Rosert, and ArtHur Harsert How- | THomas, Davip imau st, aul’s, urant | . ‘ 
Lines, Norwich, — ae Oct 19 at 1.15 Keeper Oct 20 at 12 Bankruptey bldgs, Carey st } Pua, We ‘err Tunstall, Crate Maker 
Off Rec, 8. King st, Norwic Waker, Atrrep Situ, and Hans Sioan, | — 

Humpsreys, Wittiam Henry. and Josern Humpureys, “Tyne. Plumbers ‘Ok 19 at 11.30 "Ont Boe 3, Mazin Porten, Georck.. Briovingham, Norfolk, 


Pendleton. Lancs, Porters Oct 19at3 Off Ree, Byrom | st. Newcastle on Tyne } Norwich Pet Oct5 Oct Oct 5 
st, Manchester Warken. sem, Salford Oct 19 at 2.30 Off Rec, Byrom | Ranges Seen Pee, Sussex, Plumber 
st, Manchester 


Jacxsoy, Witi1am, Bradford, Cabinet Maker Oct 19 at 3 
Off Rec, 27, Tyrrel st Bradford 


WILLIAMs, STANLEY Sturt, Liverpool, Cycle Dealer Oct 21 | Becorp, Epaar, Wimborne. Dorset, Coach 
Jacopsex, Sanau, Newcastle on Tyne, Tailor Oct 17 at 12 1 Manager 
Off Rec. 


at12 Off Rec, 35, Victoria st, Live Poole Pet Oct7 Ord Oct 7 
Wrypsor, Tuomas Henry, Hastbeures, Hat irdresser Oct 17 | Rosinson, Cart, Cheetham, Manchester, Money 


, 30, Mosley st, Newcastle on Tyne 
JENKINS. ween Lotion, wan Cardiff, Printer Oct 19 at 2 at12 1, St Aldate’s, Oxford Manchester Pet Sept 11 Ord Oct 5 
Bankruptey , Carey st Russert, Witi1AM Nosxx, Scarborough, Horse 
Laxs, Montacusz Grorez,’ Worcester, Professional Actor | ADJUDICATIONS. Scarborough Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct e 


oe ee Bowen: Vecks “Oe Ir at li Off Reo, | Beauxs, Farpzrick Wisu1ax, Thetford, Norfolk, Butcher | S4*DeReos, Witttam Hxxny, Nottingham, Butcher 





‘Trinity House In, Hall Norwich Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 tingham Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 

Lewis, ALFaED, Walthamstow, Newsagent Oct 22 at 11 BemsripGr, James, Derby Derby Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 Tuomas, Davip, Godliman st, St Paul’s, 
Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st Best, Tuomas, Wakefield, Teamer Wakefield Pet Oct 5 | Keeper High Court Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 

Lixrorp, Atrrep Grorce Samvet, Gt Yarmouth, Ord Oct 5 | Travis, Epwarp Jouy, Carnforth Lancs, Van 
Fruiterer Oct 19at3 Off Rec,8, Kingst, Norwich Book, ALFrep, Colwyn Ray, Denbigh, Builder Bangor High Court Pet Sept 22 Ord Oct 5 

Mackenziz, Encar Ayrrosvus, Woolwich, Chartographer Pet July 23 Ord Oct 5 Vincr, Exizazetu, Lavenham, Suffolk, Farmer Oo 
Oct 19 atit- Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st ee  merenay gta Foemomaten, Grocer | Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 
rx, James, Chulmleigh, Devon, Plumber Oct 17 at olverhampton Pet Oct 6 , ' . rar : 

_—e “The Bailway otel, St David's, Rosher Burness, CHaries Stuart, Woodford, Essex High Court wa . Nae ae Hairdresser 

Merpcatr, Dawxiet, Leyton, Essex, Solicitor Oct 21 at 1 Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 | Woop, Jouy, Penrith, Cumberland, Florist Carlisle 
Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st Crowk, Ropert, Old Catton, Norfolk, Draughtsman | Oct 5 Ord Oct5 xs ™ 

Mettor, Joszepn, Newbold Verdon, Leics, Farm Manager Norwich Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 | 

Micce, Geowse, Newton le Willows, Cast'eford, Yorks, | DAV, Jacon, Leeds Leeds Pet Oct6 Ord Oct 6 Kenton Cone. Rownay,. O- W 
Labourer Oct 20at11 Off Rec, 6, Boud ter, Wakefield Evstice, James, St Erth, Cornwall, Farmer Truro Pet RECEIVING ORDERS. 

Mouttosry, Sawver Warresacy, Old Bro«d st, Merchant Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 


Oct atl Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st Axprews, Jous Gaye, Leigh on Mendip, Somerset, Grog 


‘ . Green, Wituiam, Leigh, Lancs, Painter Bolton Pet Oct Frome Pet Oct8 Ord Oct 8 
Mcuuery, Wituiam Epcar Baxesr, Colchester, Lieutenant 7 Ord Ott 7 iid ; x 
Nov6at2 Off Kec, Cups Hotel, Colchester as Bamrortu, ENRY Arwitace, Pellon, Halifax, Tame 
n ri HeppLewnite, WiLLiAM Horton, Parkgate, nr Rotherham, Halifax Pet Oct8 Ord Oct 8 
Newserey, Grorce Frepertck, Old Kent rd, Carman Yorks, Miner Sheffield Pet Oct6 Ord Oct6 | Bett, ALrreD, Kin m upon Hull, Joiner Kingyg 
Oct 20at 1 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st Hopren, Rosert Veot, Portsmouth, Tailor Portsmouth upon Hull Pet Oct8 Ord Oct 8 
Nrx, Cuarues, Mill Hill, Middlesex, Farmer Oct 19 at 3 Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 )} Bracksurn, Jor, Leeds, Plasterer Leeds Pet ct8 Oy 
Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st F Hurst, Joux, Oldham, Innkeeper Oldham Pet Oct 5 | Oct 8 
Norman, Epwarp army Pa on Cab Proprietor Oct Ord Oct 7 Brapiey, Ricnarp Parkinson, Huddersfield, 
21at 13 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st Kay, Witu1am Henry, Wadsley Bridge, nr Sheffield, man Huddersfield Pet Sept 28 Ord Oct 8 
Parmer, Hersert Enxest Gepcz, West Somerton, Draper Sheffield Pet Oct6 Ord Oct 6 BraMAL., James Henry, W ey, Chester, Grocer Stab 
Norfolk, Bricklayer Oct 19 at 3.30 Off Rec,8, Kiog  Kossicx, Davin, South Shields, Auctioneer Newcastle on port Pet Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 
st, Norwich Tyne Pet Oct? Ord Oct 7 | Burxaxn, E Pavt, Worthing Brighton Pet July 27 Ow 
Porxtex, Gzorce, Brinninghaw, Norfolk, Farmer Oct17 0 [4x2 Montacve Gzorce, Worcester, Actor Worcester | Oct 7 
at 12.30 Off Rec, 8, King st, Norwich Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 : | Cuarke, Joun Tuomas, Norwich, Farmer Norwich Bt 
Rartey, Groxce, Storrington, Sussex. Plunber Oct 19 at | Littey, Waree, Skegness, Lincs, Plumber Boston Pet | Oct 10 Ord Oct 10 
11.30 Off Rec, 4, Pavilion bidgs, Brighton Oct 7 Ord Oct7 | Crayton, Henry Eastine, Gt Grimsby Gt Grimsby ly 
Rostssox. Mary, and Joux Rovert Rousrxsox, Harrogate, | Mityer, Georce. Newton le Willows, nr Castleford, Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 
Private Hotel Ke-pers O-t 19 at 1.15 Off Rec, The | Labourer Wakefield Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 Coteman, Henry, Knaresbro’, Draper York Pet Oj 
Red House, Duncombe pl, tg ~ Desk eae Wiuiam, Spilsby, Lincs Boston Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 8 
Samus, Epwarp James, Luton, Furniture Dealer Oct 22 0. ct 7 bai a : al 
ati Chamber of Commerce, George st, Lutun | Nasu, James Henry, and Freperick Cuartes Nasu, Sree, Sees See, Pn Mattress Mabe 
Srevess, Hexay Joux, Taunton, Tailor Oct 19 at12 Off Canterbury, Tailors Canterbury Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 4 
Ree, 58, Han met at, Taunton | Newserry, Gzorce Frepericx, Old Kent rd, Carman Eis, Ricnarp, Kingston upon Hull, Cycle Make 
Tessutt, Frenerick Grorct, Hastings, Contractor’s High Court Pet Sept19 Ord Oct 5 Kingston upon Hull PecOct 9 Ord Oct 9 
Oct 20 at 3 County Court Offices, 24, Cam- | Nrx, Cuarezs, Mill Hill, Middlesex Farmer Barnet Pet Frenca, James Harriey, Beckenham, Schoolmste 
bridge rd, Hastings Aug 20 Ord Sept 30 Croydon Pe Oct6 Ord Ord Oct 6 








FIFTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. xlviiii—4o8. Price 12s. 6d, met; by post 13s. 
NOTES ON PERUSING TITLES Containing Observations on the Points most frequently arising on a Perasd 
+ of Titles to Real and Leasehold Property, and an Epitome of the Nota 
arranged by way of Reminders. With an Appendix on the Appointment of a Real Representative by The Land Transle 
Act 1897. By LEWIS E. EMMET, Solicitor. 


“There is no book upon the subject which we can so confidently recommend. The Author is thoroughly conversant with what he is writing about, and the literature relating 
thereto, and (what is so important in a branch of law where modern rules are of supreme value) he is, above all, up to date.’’—Law Notes. 





TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, pp. xl.—604. Price 5s. net; by post 5s. 6d. 


A HANDY BOOK ON THE FORMATION, MANAGEMENT, AND WINDING UP OF 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. By F. GORE-BROWNE, M.A., K.C. (Author of ‘‘ Concise Precedents under the 
Companies Acts”), and WILLIAM JORDAN, Company Registration and Parliamentary Agent. 
“The last edition of this well-known work was issued less than eighteen months ago. Some important decisions affecting companies have since been delivered, all of whichar 


duly noted in the present edition. A work which reaches its twenty-fifth edition disp with All that need be said of the latest edition is that it fully maintains the 
reputation of a work that carries the best tribute to its worth on its own title-page.””— Law Journal. 





NINTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. xl_—352 Price 7s. 6d. net; by post 8s. 


THE LAW OF STAMP DUTIES ON DEEDS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


Containing The Stamp Act 1891, The Stamp Duties Management Act 1891, and Acts amending the same; a Summaryd 
Case Law; Notes of Practice and Administration; Table of Exemptions; the Old and New Death Duties; the Excise 
Licence Duties; and the Alterations in the Law relating to Stamp Duties effected by the various Finance and Revente 
Acts (including The Revenue Act 1903). By the late E. N. ALPE, Barrister-at-Law, and of the Solicitor’s Department, 
Inland Revenue. Revised and Amplified by ARTHUR B. CANE, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


This Edition has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The size has been increased from Crown 8vo to Demy 8vo, and the text ha 
been entirely re-set in new type. In addition to the Acts of 1891, the book contains all the alterations inthe Stamp Duties since that date, and the 
provisions relating to the Estate and Excise Duties contained in the various Finance and Revenue Acts. All important Decisions of the Courts 
questions relating to Stamp Law are also noted. In matters of Practice the Editor has been assisted by Mr. Hennent W. Jonpan, whose daily 
intereaurse with the Inland Revenue Department keeps him au fait with all official requirements. A valuable feature of the book is a copious Analytical 
Index of 29 pages. 


“ The work iteel!, and the care with which it is brought up to date, both in the way of case and statute law, are well known to the Profession, and the present issue isin al 
respects exjual to ite predecessors.” —Law Times. 


JORDAN & SONS, LIMITED, li6 & 120 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.E. 
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Sams, Henry, Knaresborough, Draper Oct 26 at 1.15 


7. 1905, Oct. 17, 1903- 
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GnanaM, Rossat, Blackburn, Clerk Blackburn Pet Oct 
9 Ord Oct 10 

oa, Wii1u1amM Tuomas Oswa tp, Stretford, nr Manchester, 
Piomber Manchester Pet Oct8 Ord Oct 8 

Gases, WILLIAM Frizsz, Dovercourt, Essex, Inventor 
Colchester Pet Aug 20 Ord Oct 7 

Hatz, Tuomas JoszpnH, Stourbridge, Worcester, Hosier 
Stourbridge Pet Oct7 Ord Oct7 

Hanaes, Mar BusHELL, Liawhaden, Pembroke, 
Licensed Victualler Pembroke Dock Pet Oct 8 Ord 


ne Co, H A, King’s rd, St ye Coal Merchants 
veut es Saas mis Bristol, Haulier Bristol 
WILu1AM4, ponds, sto) ier 

sorte Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 


Jacxsox, Hanroup, Bolton, Grocer’s Assistant Burnley 
Pet Aug 31 i 9 tT a - 
a, ew ie upon e, Draper Newcastle 
Jone Tyne Bet Oct Ord Oct 8 
Koa, gg i Harrow on the Hill St Albans Pet 
Ord Oct 8 


Lowe, og Rey Gt_Grimsby, a Manufacturer Gt 
Grimsby Pet Oct9 Ord Oct 

Maso Frances Evizapeta, Sanins Bank, nr aw 

Brewer Stourbridge Pet Oc 8 Ord O 

Mevoy, Freprrick, Southsea, Butcher Portsmouth Pet 
Oct ct 8 

MpteTon, Guy, Bromfelde rd, Clapham, Mineral Water 
Manufacturer High Court Pet Oct8 Ord Oct 8 

Movse, Wituiam James. a. General Dealer Ply- 
mouth Pet Oct9 Ord 

PEARCE, A ey Winsbury circus High Court Pet 
July 17 Ord Oct 1 

Ropin-on, JAMES |. Accrington, Ys pases Trip 
Deakr Blackburn Pet Oct9 Ord O 

Ross, GABRIEL James, Abergavenny, “Coal Merchant 
Tredegar Pet Oct 9’ Ord Oct 9 

ScorcuER, ALFRED, Pevensey, Sussex, Baker Eastbourne 
Pet Oct 9 Ord Oct 9 

Scumutz, Kart Rosert, Craster rd, Brixton Hill High 
Court Pet Sept 9 Ord Oct 8 

ate Bradford, Tailor Bradford Pet Oct 9 


Sxivwek, James THomas, Gray’s inn rd, Motor Car Dealer 
High Court Pet Sept 14 Ord Oct 8 

Tervent, WiLL1am, New =pey Durham, Boot Dealer 
Durham Pet Oct9 Ord Oct 9 

Tooze, Jaurs G, Avondale sq, Old Kent rd, Grocer High 
Court Pet Sept 11 Ord Oct 8 

TarcaANowan, Witu1am, Tregoinissey, . Austell, Hair- 
dresser Truro Pet’ Oct 10 Ord Det 1 

TaeveLyaAN, Tuomas Joun. Pwilandras, , Rs 
Bridgend, Collier Cardiff Pet Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 

ext Henry Epwarp, and Henry Row ann, Forest 

, Coal Merchants High Court Pet Oct 8 Ord 


Ween, == Wrtuiam, Lincoln’s inn fields, Solicitor 
Court Pet July 23 Ord Oct 
WurrLer, Atpert, Kidderminster, Hairdresser Kidder- 
minster Pet Oct 10 Ord Oct 10 
Wuxiss, Torits, Hugglescote, Ye Fireman Burtor 
on Trent Pet Oct10 Ord ge 
~—-_* E A, enhall Coal Merchant High 
Court Pet Sept 8 Ord Oct 8 
Wituiams, Wittiam Morris, Harlesden, Draper High 
Court’ Pet Sept18 Ord Oct 8 


FIRST MEETINGS. 


Axprews, Joun Gane, Leigh on Mendip, Somerset, Grocer 
a a 2 Fd 12 Off Reo, 26, Baldwin st, Bristol 
OOD — ‘'ewkesbury, Wheelwright Oct 24 at 
3.30 O ff Rec, Station rd, Gloendes ‘ 
en Priscitta Ametia, Longhope, Glos, Wood 
Turner Oct 24at12 Off Ree, Station ‘rd, Gloucester 
Braz, Josepu Roperr, pontine, Cycle Maker Oct 23 at 
12 14, Bedford row, London 
Bramnivor, James, Derby Oct 21 at11 Off Rec, 47, Full 
t, Derby 


Busssorox Joun Heyry Cuances, Birmingham, Picture 
Frame Maker Oct 21 at 11" 174, Corporation st, 
Birmingham 
Biacknurn, Jox, Leeds, Plasterer Oct 21 at 11.80 Off 
Ree, 22, Park row, Leeds . 
Baapiey, Ricnarp PARkrnsoy, Huddersfield, Draughtsman 
Oct 22 at ff Rec, ’ Prudential bidgs, ew st, 


Huddersfield 
BULLEN = Guildford, Builder Oct 23 at 11.30 24, 
way app, London Brid, 


Buayess, Cuartes Stuart, Woodford, Essex, Job Mer- 
chant Oct 23 at12 Bankruptcy bid; Carey st 
Brxe, Rosrrt, Halesowen, Worcester, klayer Oct 20 


atll Off Rec, 199, Wolverhampton st, Dudley 
Caxyy, Joseru, yy Sheffield, Joiner Oct 22 at 12 
Off Ree, F Figtree In , Sheftield 


, The Red House, Duncombe 

Ooms, Gnar.es, Plumstead rd, Builder Oct 22 at 11.30 
4, Ra lway app, London Bridge 

“4 Horace, Morley, York joth Merchant Oct 21 at 

10.30 Off Ree, Bank chmbrs, Corporation st, Dews- 


Davis, a Leeds Oct 2lat11 Off Rec, 22, Park row, 
Leeds 


Doxgam, Epwarp Cuarues, Norwich, Mattress Maker 
Oct 23 at 12.30 Off Reo, 8, King at, Norwich 

Every, anruve Josern, Pelsall, nr Walsall, Miner Oct 
BWatll Off Ree, Wolverhampton 

Paaven, Watrer, and Danie. Parviy, Old Basford, 
Nottingham Oct ?1at12 Off Reo, 4, "Castle pl, Park 
st, Nottingham 

Gut, Samver Dupo, Sheffield Oct 22 at 12.80 Off Reo, 

In, Shetfield 
Govwix, Leon anp Groner, Fzwe, Baker Oot 21 at 11.30 
eS aed 
TLLIAM Oct 2 

my te gh, r Oct 2iat3 19, Exchange 


l, York 





SYSTEM OF 








ee 





Ow Exervz ann Hatrizip Pump. 


MERRY WEATHERS’ 


Reports Prepared, 


WATER SUPPLY 
to ESTATES, &. 





Water Found, 
Pumps Fixed. 





Write for Pamphiet. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


On up-to-date Principles. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING on Merryweathers’ Safe System. 








MERRYWEATHERS, 
68, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 











26, Baldwin st, Bristol 
me. pam, Newcastle on Tyne, Draj 
Off Rec, 30, Mosley st, Newcastle on 
Kay, Winiras Henry, Wadsley Bridge, nr Sheffield, 
Oct 22 at 1130 Off Rec, Sheffield 


, 47, » Derby 

Kossicx, Davin, South Shields, Auctioneer Oct 21 at 11 30 
Off Rec, 30, Mosley st, Newcastle on Tyne 

Lazensy, Hersert, Crowle, Lincoln, Farmer Oct 22 at1 
Off Res, Figtree In, Sheffield 

Lez, Ann TRAvVis, Chesterfield, M: usical Instrument Dealer 
Oct 21 at 1130 Off Rec, 47, Full st, Derby 

Me oy, Freperickx, Southsea, Butcher Oct 21 at 3 Off 
Ree, bridg+ junc, High st, Portsmouth 

Monury, Eric Josren, W: , Artist Oct 23 at 11.30 

fi Rec, Wolverhampton 

Norwoop, Wituiam Henry, Liv . Coal Agent Oct 
21 at 12 Off Ree, 35, Victoria st, Liverpool 

Orme, Hersert Ricnarp, Atherstone, Warwick, Mineral 
Water Manufacturer Oct 23 at 11 174, Corporation st, 
Birmingham 

Recorp, Epear, Wimborne, Dorset, Coach Builder's 
Manager Oct 23 at 1 on Ree, Endless st, Salisbury 

Reracrick, A H, Treemor, Horse Dealer Oct 22 
at12 Off Rec, Boscawen st, Truro 

Russe.i, WitL1am Noswe, Scarborough, Horse Dealer Oct 
21 at4 74, Newborough, Scarborough 

Scumutz, Karu mage oe Craster rd, Brixton Oct 22 at 11 
Bankru 


| satan joc = Oct 21 at 12.15 Off 


, Baldwin st, Bristol 
SHINGLER, Grorax, Bradford, Tailor Oct 2at3 Off Rec, 


Su ELLARD, 


, Tyrrel st, 
Suvemer, WILLIAM nal Jamus, Gloucester, Picture 
Frame Man Oct 24 at 3 Off Rec, Station 


rd, Gloucester 

Sxinver, James Tuomas, Gray’s inn rd, Motor Car Dealer 
Oct 23 at 230 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Tay.or, Ernest Harry, Stroud, Glos, unt Oo 24 
at 12.30 Off Reo, Station nd, Gloucester 

Tooze, James @, Old —_— ™m, Grocer Oct 2iatl1 Bank- 
ruptev bi Carey 


Viaeor, WILLIAM bo Weaverham, Cheshire, Painter 
Oct 30 at 1030 Royal Hotel, Crewe 

Vince, Fda pict Lavenham, Suffolk, Farmer Oct 22 at 
12 Townhall, ‘Sudbury 


Watcer, Francis Mase” Weymouth, Dorset Oct 23 at 
12.30 Off Reo, Endless st, Salisbury 

Water, Heyay Rowan, and ome Rownanp, Forest 
Gate, Coal Merchants Oct 23 at1 Bankruptcy bidge, 
Carey st 

Wess, Frepeeick Wii11as, Lincoln’s inn fields, Solicitor 
Oct 21 at 2.30 Bankruptey bidgs, Carey st 

WELLS, B nye 4 Herne Bay, Stacioner 
Off Reo, 68, Castile st, Canterd 

WILKrveon, "BA, Leadenball st, Coal Merchant 
1 Bankruptey b 


Oct 2 at 


Oct Wat3 14, Bedford rv 
Winwiams, Wintiam Morats, Harlesden, Draper Oot 22 at 
12 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey 


ADJUDICATIONS, 





Seen, Axpurw, Riga » Boot Dealer Oct 21 at 
11.90 Off Reo, 1 Darien st, Leicester 


Anesews, Joun Gann, ontoe Mendip, Somerset, Grover | 
Frome Pet Oct 8 


Hoses, Witu1aM, Bristol, Haulier Oct 21 at 11.45 Off Rec, 
Oct 21 at 12 | 


Dra) Figtree 
coe. Burton on Trent, Butcher Oct2iat12 Off | 


Oct 2 at 9.30, 


, Carey st } 
Witiiams, Anraur Parpenic ae Tiford, Essex, Engineer | 


Bamrorra, Henry Err” Pellon, Halifax, Tanner 
Hatifax Pet Oct8 Ord Oct 8 
Bet, Atrreo. Kingston yy Hull, Joiner Kingston upon 
Hull PetOw8 Ord 
Sue RN, Jox, Leeds, Plasterer Leeds Pet Oct8 Ord 
8 


a Heyry, a a Chester, Grocer 
Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 
Browy, , AE Fseperick, Bm pnw B Oil and Colourman 
High Court Pet Sept 8 


BraMatt, 
Stock: 


| Cave, Harry Jarvis, Ladera om Maida Vale, 
juilder ay nay ae Ord Oct 8 

Crarke, Jonnx omas, Norwich, Farmer Norwich Pet 
Oct 10 Oct 10 


Crayrox, Heyer epee, St Grimsby Gt Grimsby Pet 
Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 

Cotemas, Henny, Knaresborough, Draper York Pet Oct 
8 Ord Oct 8 


Dunnam, Epwarp Cxartes, Norwich, Mattress Maker 
Norwich Pet Oct9 Ord Oct 9 

Eturs, Ricwarp, Kingston Maker Kings- 
ton upon 


Hull Pet Det Oed Oct 


Fanta, Ferpixanp, Warwi:k ct, High Holborn, Engineer 
High Court Pet May 29 Ord Oxt 10 

Granam. Roveet, Blackburn, Clerk Blackburn Pet Oct 
10 Ord Oct 10 


Graeex, Wruam Tuomas Oswatp, Stretford, nr Man- 
chester, Plumber Manchester Pet Oct 8 Ged Oct 8 


Hare, Tuomas Josepa Stourbridge, Worcester, Hosier 
Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 

Harriss, Wituiam Busnerr, Llawhaden, Pembroke, 
Licensed Victualler Pembroke Dock Pet Oct8 Ord 
Oct 8 

ae te , Wrtt1Am Simpsox, Halifax Halifax Pet Aug20 

Jouxsox, Jawes Ropeet, North Cartwright New- 

Pet Sept 


Shields, 

on Tyne 2 Ord Oct 8 

Jonrs, om. Neweastle on Newcastle on 
Tyne Pet Oct8 Ord Oct 8 

Kersey, Watrer Jawes, Birmingham, Scale Maker 
Birmingham Pet Oc5 Ord Oct 9 

Kmeut, Grrrrupe, Harrow on the Hill St Albans Pet 
Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 


La) Jouxn Wituam, and Baewesr Laycasrer 
“fluddersfield, Grocers Huddersfield Pet Sept 28 Ord 


Oct 10 

Lowe, Ratrn, Gt Grimsby, Mattress Manufacturer Gt 
Grimsby Pet Oct 9 Ord Oct 9 

Mungo Fuceengcs, Deegan. Tham, See Portsmouth 

Mivp.ietes, Guy, Mineral Water Marufacturer 
High Court Pet Ord Oct 8 

Moyss, Wru.iam James, Ptymouth, Dealer Piy- 
mouth Pet Oct 9 Ord Oct 9 

Pane Be peepee, Brixton High Court Pet Aug 36 

Rerasuien A wt, Ss Tremeor, Bodmin, Horse Dealer Truro 
Pet Sept 4 Oct 16 


a . Accrington, Wholesale Tripe 
|" Black’ barn Pet Oct 9 Ord Oot 9 


| Boe, Canam Jame, eee Coal Merchant Trede- 


gar 
is Rng | Late, Fornitere Dealer” Laten 
-—_s am, x 


hes Pevensey, Sussex, Baker Eastbourne 


Ord Oct 9 
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SarcxTmay, Wootr, South Shields, Outfitter Newcastle on 
Tyne Pet Sept'24 Ord Octé 


Suincier, Grorce, Bradford, Tailor Bradford Pet Oct 9 
Ord Oct 9 





Tayor, Frank, eon, Printer Birmingham Pet 
Sept 9 Ord Oct 9 


TxsputTr, Fraperick Grorce, ae. Contractor's 
Manager Hastings Pet Sept 24 Ord Oct 6 


Tgsrxext, Wiit1am., New Shildon, Durham, Boot Dealer 
Durham Pet Oct9 Ord Oct9 


Trecavowax, Wit.iam, Slade Tregonissey, 
Hairdresser Truro Pet Oct 10 Ord Oct I 


Trrve.yax, THomas Jonn, Brynmenyn, pr <a Collier 
Cardiff Pet Oct8 Ord Oct 8 


& Austell, 


Water, Hexry Enwanp, and Hexry Row1anp, Forest 
Gate, Coal Merchants High Court Pet Oct 8 Ord 


Oct 10 
Warp, Semen Henry, New Oxford st, Hosier High 
Court Pet Sept 2: Ord Oct 8 


WHeEcz.er, pom Kidderminster, Hairdresser Kidder- 
min ter Pet Oct10 Ord Oct10 

Wires, Toriis, Hugglescote, Leicester, Fireman Burton 
onTrent PetOct 10 Ord Oct 10 








Where difficulty is experienced in procuring the 
Soricrrors’ JOURNAL with regularity it is 
requested that application be made direct t 
the Publisher at 27, Choncery-lane. 


Annual Subscriptions, WHICH MUST BE PAID 
IN ADVANCE: SoLicirors’ JOURNAL and 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, 43s. 
post-free (53 Nos. 1902-3). Soxicrrors’ 
JOURNAL only, 26s. 6d. ; Country, 28s. 6d. ; 


Foreign, 31s. WEEKLY REPORTER, in 
Wrapper, 26s. 6d.; Country or Foreign, 
288. 6d. 


Volumes bound at the Office—cloth, 2s. 9d. ; half 
law calf, 58. 64. 








ENERAL REVERSIONARY AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
No. 2% PALL MALL, LONDON, 5&.W. 
(Reuovev rrou 5 WHITEHALL.) 


Established 1836, and further empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament, 14 & 15 Vict. c. 130. 


Share and Debenture Capital £619,870. 
RB i Purchased on favourable terms. Loans on 
Reversions made either at annual interest or for deferred 
eo Policies Purchased. 


THE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


(Esra BLISHED sone: 
Purchase Interests in Beal ‘ot Personal 
Property, and Life Interests and Life Policies, and 
Advance Money upon these Securities. 
Paid-up Share and Debenture Capital, £637,525. 
The Society has movei from 17, King’s Arms-yard to 
2), COLEMAN STREET, E.C. 














19th CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, | 


ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
Mesete - - =« £158,000. 


Se HENEY WALDEMAE. LAWRENCE, Barr., D.P., | 
2 Mite-ovart-buildings, Temple, EB. 


Prompt 
Frechold, Leasehold, or Copyhuld Property. 
Interest 4 per ent. Monthly repayments, 
SS Gite Pre , Premium, and Interest for each 
£100: yearn, £1 1s. 12 yearn, lta. 44.; 15 yearn, lin. 64.; 


| 
| 
| 
es: = years, 128. 11d. Burvey Fee to £500, 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 


and Liberal Advanc 


ances to Purchase, Build, 


md 


Prospectus free FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 





AW.— GREAT SAVING. — For prompt 
poyment D per cont. will be taken off the tollowing 
er a 

Ls . 

Alntracts Copied in ~~ © 8 per thet. 

Bricts and Drafts ja oe 4 per 20 folios. 

Deis Koon Hand. 9 3 ——_. 

J so o 4 9 tc lin, 
PAPEL. Voseny, 14. yor toot; 2 pa tig, Aitto ; | 
Pardmment, 12. (A. to Ge. A. per vcin. 
BEBE & LANHAM, 16. Vornival-trect, Udiorn, 0 


| enter under the 
| Electric Light and Heat 








VICTORIA WORKS, 


now ROOMS 








c.Free 


WOLVERHAMPTON.. 


139 & 141, CANNON STREET, E.C. 











Inebriety and the Abuse of Drugs. 


PLAS ~ YN - DINAS, 
Dinas Mawddwy, Merioneth. 





For Gentlemen of the Upper 


Classes only. 
TERMS: From Six Guiveas A WEEK. 
Shooting—Well preserved, over 22,000 acrea, 


Fishing 24 miles, including trout, servin, and salmon. 
References — ; 
Dr. Geo. Savace, 3, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 


square, W. 
Dr. D. Ferrier, 34, Cavendish-square, W. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply— 
DOr. M. WALKER, 
Plas-yn- Dinas, 


Treatment of INEBRIETY. 


J. P., 
Dinas Mawddwy. 





DALRYMPLE HOME. 


RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 
For Gentlemen, under the Act and privately. 
For Terms, &c., apply to 
F. 8. D. HOGG, M.R.C.S., &., 
Medical Superintendent. 
Telephone: P.O. 16, Rickmanswortu. 


INEBRIETY. 


ma ?°-LBOUBNE HOUSE, LEICESTEX. 
PRIVATE HOME FOR LADIES. 

Medical Attendant: ROBERT SEVESTRE, M.A. 
M.D. (Camb.). Principal: H. M. RILEY, Assoc. Soc. 
Study of Inebriety. Thirty years’ Experience. Excellent 
Legal and Medical References. For terms and particulars 
apply Miss RILEY, or the Principal. 

ELEGRAPHIC AppRreEss: “ MEDICAL, LEICESTER.” 


Licensed under the Inebriates Acts, 1879-99. 








| LAW PARTNERSHIPS & SUCCESSIONS, 
For Vacancies in Town and Country, or for Introduction 
to Gentlemen requiring above, apply to 
| J. GQARCOURT SMITA, 
| Partnership Agent and Law Costs Draftsman, 
| GRAY'S INN PLACE, W.C. 
Late or 63, Cuancery LANE. 
N.B.—MORTGAGE SECURITIES WANTED. 


7, 





BENJAMIN GRAD, 


TRANSLATOR, 


49, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
TELEPHONE 6011 CENTRAL 
seks Au LANGUAGES. 


LEGAL “TRA NSLATIONS. 
RUSSIAN TYPEWRITING, 


FAALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 


LiMiTED, 





PRINTERS, 
LAW and PARLIAMENTARY. 


PARLIAMENTARY Britis, Minutes or Evipence, Booxs o@ 
REFERENCE, STATEMENTS OF CLAIM, Answers, &c., &. 


|BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 


NEWSPAPERS. 
And all General and Commercial 
Every description of Printing 


Werk, 





Printers of THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 
and WEEKLY REPORTER, 


NORWICH STREET, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


BRAND 








BUNTINGFORD HOUSE RETREAT, 


BUNTINGFORD, HERTS. 


For the Treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Inebriety 
and Abuse of Dru; In a most healthy, picture: <i and 
secluded part of the country, 1} hours from Liverpoo)-street, 
about 400 feet above sea-level; 10} acres of grounds, 
Heated by hot-water apparatus. Electric _ throughout. 
Healthy employment and recreation. Workshops, Poultry 
Farm, Gardening, Cricket, Tennis, Golf, Library, Music, 
Billiards, Dark Room for Photography, ke, 
Acta oo pene Terms : 

ths, &c.—Apply to 
Resiwest Mevicar SureginteNvent or Secnetany. 


13-3 Guineas, 





ESTABLISHED 1551. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
Of on the minimum monthly balances, fe] 
yy) I, when not drawn below £100, 9 | 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


| 2} i on Deporita, repayable on demand, 2} ‘le 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, 


Patients may | 





port-free. 
A. RAVENBCROFT, Managing Director, 
Tdeplume Me 5 Hoimonun, 
Tdegraphic Address: * Binenncn, Lavo.” 


ESSENCE 
BEEF, 


ALSO OF 


CHICKEN, MUTTON, and VEAL 
INVALIDS. 


Price Lists of lavalid Preparations free on 
application to 


BRAND & @O., Ltd., MAYFAIR, W. 








Ask your grocer for 


EPPS’S 


(The most nutritious) 


COCOA 


And take no other. 
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